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In spring 1918, Germany attempted to win 


the war with a series of offensives on the 
Western Front. But large numbers of newly 
arrived American troops helped defeat the 
German armies, and Germany was forced to 
Sign an armistice before the year's end. 
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VICTORY AND DEFEAT 


Celebrations in Paris 
on Armistice Day, 
November 11, 1918, 
express relief at the 
ending of the war and 
satisfaction in victory. 
Most people hope it will 
be “a war to end wars.” 
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The fall of the Kaiser and the 
declaration of a German republic 
in November 1918 is accompanied by 
street battles in Berlin. The new 
government shoulders responsibility 
for the Armistice. 


: ay y early 1918, Germany had won the war on its Eastern Front. 


punitive treaty that opened the way for German domination and 


Russia had to sign the Treaty of Brest Litovsk—a ruthlessly 


exploitation of Central and Eastern Europe. Transferring troops trom 


the Eastern to the Western Front, the Germans gambled on a massive 


offensive to win the war before newly arrived U.S. troops were 


committed to combat. Launched on March 21, the Michael Offensive, 


Germany's defeat against 
the Allies is depicted in this 
French poster. By November ,. 
1918, the countries at war : 
with Germany include China, tie 
Brazil, Siam (now Thailand), _ a 
and Cuba. ; . 


ATLANTIC 


Strategic bombing of 
enemy cities is a significant 
part of military strategy on 
both sides by 1918. The Italian 
Caproni Ca4 was one of 

the largest bomber aircraft 
used in the war. 
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The defeat of Bulgaria in 
September 1918 leaves Austria- 
Hungary and Germany open to 
invasion by Allied forces from 
the Balkans. 


part of a wider Spring Offensive, achieved a breakthrough on the 
Somme front and was a severe shock to the Allies. 

The offensive did not, however, achieve its larger objectives. The 
Allies tightened the coordination between their armies and continued 
to fight. A series of German follow-up offensives in Flanders and at 
the Aisne River achieved further breakthroughs, but by June the 


German army was running out of steam. 


i) ~3 ae eee 
The Allies intervene in the Russian Civil War from 1918, 
initially in the hope of reviving Russia’s war effort. Here, Allied 


troops supporting White anti-Bolshevik troops march through 
Vladivostok, a port on Russia’s Pacific coast. 


JAPANESE 
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‘ 7‘ F, 
U.S. troops achieve a victory at the 
St. Mihiel Salient in September 1918. 
The 2 million U.S servicemen sent to Europe 
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NEW ZEALAND 


An Australian propaganda 
poster shows Germany as a 
grasping, bloodthirsty beast with 
global ambitions. Such simplistic and 
exaggerated views of the German 
enemy fell out of favor in Allied 
countries after the war ended. 


In July, the French led a successful counteroftensive at the Marne, 
supported by U.S. troops. On August 8, British and Commonwealth 
forces achieved a striking victory at Amiens. From then on, the Allies 


launched an unbroken series of offensives, climaxing in the breach of 


the German Hindenburg Line at the end of September. 


While German troops continued to fight hard on the Western 
Front, Germany sought an armistice. Bulgaria, Ottoman Turkey, and 


The Central Powers 


"~~ Central Powers conquests 
to Nov 11, 1918 


Allied states 
eeNoe © Allied conquests to 
Nov 11, 1918 


Neutral states 
ewe Frontiers, Jul 1914 


Austria-Hungary all surrendered to the Allies. From late October, 
mutinies and revolutionary uprisings broke out in German cities. On 
November 9, Kaiser Wilhelm II was deposed and Germany became a 
republic. Two days later, the Germans reluctantly accepted rigorous 
armistice terms and the fighting stopped. There were wild celebrations 
in the victor countries, while the defeated were immersed in political 


upheaval and economic breakdown. 
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TIMELINE 1918 


Peace of Brest-Litovsk * German Spring Offensives # U.S. troops enter the war = 


Allies turn the tide = Hindenburg Line breached = Germany's allies defeated = 


Kaiser overthrown = Germans sign an armistice 


JANUARY 8 
President Wilson 
presents a Fourteen 
Point peace program 
Kom Gle)ale| cosy 


JANUARY 14 
Former French prime 
faalialikclan (ess\=) 0) aim @r-11|(-10).4 
is arrested for treason 
for supporting a 
negotiated peace. 


JANUARY 16 
Vienna and Budapest 
are rocked by riots 
against food shortages. 


JANUARY 24 
Rejecting German 
peace terms, Russia’s 
Bolshevik government 
adopts the stance of 
“nO war, NO peace.” 


APANNLOVANS & yd} 
Strikes in German cities 
in protest at the 

(colaydialer-lu(e)amelmmual-m\V-1p 


FEBRUARY 18 
Germany resumes 
military operations 
against Russia, 
advancing unopposed 
into Russian territory. 


FEBRUARY 24 
PN Rclallaksmlasicitcaece 


A The Russian bear in search 
of peace 


FEBRUARY 10 
The Bolshevik 
delegation walks out 
of peace talks with the 
Central Powers. 


the Bolshevik 
government reluctantly 
agrees to accept 
German peace terms. 
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MARCH 3 
Russia signs the Treaty 
of Brest-Litovsk with 

the Central Powers. 


APRIL 1 
British army and navy 
aircraft are unified in 
the independent Royal 
Air Force. 


JUNE 3 
U.S. and French forces 
begin the defense of 
Belleau Wood. The 
German advance on 
the Marne front 
marine m 


MARCH 21 
Germans launch the 
Michael Offensive 
against the British Fifth 
Army on the Western 
mcke)alar-]alem-\@al(-\Vcwre) 
major breakthrough. 


APRIL 4 
The Michael Offensive 
peters out as Allied 
defensive line 
stabilizes. 


MARCH 23 

Paris comes under 
loxe)anleylaelani-lalmiceenne 
long-range German 
railroad gun. 


APRIL 8 
Slav nationalists 
meeting in Rome 
(ol<Tanr-lare male |almncomce)ian 
nation states. 


JUNE 8 

French General 
Franchet d’Esperay 
takes command of 
Allied forces at 
S¥-](e)all.<omlamelicvarece 


A Field Marshal Paul von 
Hindenburg deals with 
Field Marshal Douglas Haig 


APRIL 9 
The Germans launch 
the Lys Offensive in 

Flanders, driving the 
Allies into retreat. 


JUNE 9 
(Ci-Vdant-lamevaiclasiiVemclt 
Wirelivarelelal(enerm aalicaxe! 
ofeTaismre ale mime [Ula.4\\7 
Fleyelareelarcven 


APRIL 21 
German flying ace 
Baron von Richthofen 
(the Red Baron) is shot 
down and killed over 
the Somme. 


» German and Austro-Hungarian 
prisoners of war head home 


JUNE 10 
Austria-Hungary 
launches an offensive 
in Italy at the Piave 
River. By June 15, it 
has failed. 


Romania signs a punitive 
peace treaty imposed by 
the Central Powers. 


MAY 27 
(€r-lanarclacmiclelaeanela 
offensive at the Aisne 
River that forces the 
PN i TTesmlaicemelarelialcie 
withdrawal. 


MARCH 26 

French General 
Ferdinand Foch is given 
coordinating powers 
over Allied armies on 
the Western Front. 


A Gas mask 


¥Y U.S. marine fights a German 
at the Battle of Bellau Wood 


MARCH 28 APRIL 23 MAY 28 
German offensive fails The British Royal U.S. troops see their 
to take Arras in the NEE WAVa celle smaealsmele)a6s first major action at the 
face of stiff British of Zeebrugge and Ostende Battle of Cantigny. 
resistance. Hames jamlacclanlelmcom are) 
U-boat operations. VAN ic ¢) 

German forces 
APRIL 29 -To\z-larelalemicelaa tare 
Germany suspends the Lys Aisne reach the Marne. 


Offensive without 
reaching strategic targets. 


TIMELINE 1918 


“Already this was a different world... The war was over; 
a new age was beginning; but the dead were dead 
and would never return.” 


BRITISH NURSE VERA BRITTAIN, REMEMBERING ARMISTICE DAY, 1918 


JULY 1 
President Wilson 

FTalavelela\e@ccmusy-lmelalemanlii(eya 
U.S. troops have been sent 
to Europe. 


PNOICIOhY m:) 
Successful British 
offensive at Amiens in 
France is dubbed the 
“blackest day of the 
German army.” 


SEPTEMBER 2-3 
(@-Tar-lel(-lamie)ka=cm ante] <-) 
first successful assault 
(o}ala tal mllare(syalelelae 
Line defenses at 
DJcolee)0|at@)ul-- ale 


NOVEMBER 3 
Austria-Hungary signs 
an armistice. 


DECEMBER 1 
Kingdom of Serbs, 
Croats, and Slovenes 
declares independence. 


NOVEMBER 9 
Kaiser Wilhelm II 
abdicates and flees 
to the Netherlands. 
Germany is declared 
EMiclelele)ilen 


JULY 15 
Start of the Second Battle 
of the Marne. A German 
offensive is halted by 

July 17. 


SEPTEMBER 12 
The U.S. First Army 

goes into action at the 
St. Mihiel salient. 


A U.S. general John Pershing 


JULY 16 
Tsar Nicholas Il and his 
family are murdered by 
the Bolsheviks at 

Ekaterinburg. 


SEPTEMBER 15 
The Allied army at 
Salonika launches 
the Vardar Offensive 
against Bulgaria. 


OCTOBER 1 
Damascus is captured by 
PNUsideslifelamelaleW-\iclemie) cass 


OCTOBER 3 
Prince Max von Baden 
becomes German 
chancellor and seeks 
an armistice. 


SEPTEMBER 19 
: Turkish forces suffer a 
rw 43 aaUis\aliale me (=icr-) are lmtal= 
Py fr. 8? : Battle of Megiddo 
wae 44 $ +4 ir Tam eelesitlalcy 


1Prmre tires 
Wart; 


>> MET-laantelam cenulelainers] c0| 


SEPTEMBER 26 (olen Ke):}2 an!) A The German delegation 


JULY 18 ; : a 
arrives to sign the Armistice 


PNOTCIURY maT 


In the Second Battle General Pershing Americans and French German U-boat sinks 
of the Marne, French announces the launch the Meuse- an Irish ferry, killing 
and U.S. forces formation of Argonne Offensive. 500 people. NOVEMBER 11 
launch a successful the U.S. First Army. A German delegation 
counteroffensive, using SEPTEMBER 27 OCTOBER 14 signs an armistice; 
large numbers of tanks. Canadians penetrate Belgian King Albert fighting stops at 11am. 
ideo mllare(cialelelcemMlalcare) leads a major Allied Emperor Charles | 
idalom @t-lal-]melUm\ (Kop advance in Flanders. irclatolelarecsmals 


powers as ruler of 
Austria-Hungary. 


SEPTEMBER 28 
British troops cross the 
St. Quentin Canal. 


OCTOBER 24 
Successful Italian 
offensive at Vittorio 
Veneto begins. 


DECEMBER 13 
President Wilson arrives 
in France for the Paris 

Peace Conference. 


SEPTEMBER 29 
SUI efelate mela re lale [os 
an armistice with 
the Allies. 


OCTOBER 26 
mUto(=Jale(o)aumcwie)ce =e mice) 
resign after opposing 
German acceptance 

of an armistice. 


TT A French Renault FT tank 


ECT -Melmial-mecimsisiecanelare 
(@loyanianreyanwictelivamsxe)(el(s\ancom el= 
killed in the war 


JULY 31 
PN iTeXolTaheclavclaiiceyamielces 
in Russia takes the 
northern port 

of Arkhangelsk. 


PNOICIU LS ayy. 
In a renewed offensive 
faXe)aiameya-Vealiclacemstaiacia 
troops take the town 
ol Niel-laa 


OCTOBER 29 
Mutiny breaks out in the 
German navy, triggering 
uprisings in German cities. 


DECEMBER 14 
Coalition led by David 
Lloyd George wins a 
large majority in British 
general election. 


NOVEMBER 22 
Belgian King Albert 
reenters Brussels. 


OCTOBER 30 
Turkey signs an armistice 
at Mudros. 


AUGUST 29 
INTexWarAere] -]ale manele) es 
occupy Bapaume. 


NOVEMBER 25 
German forces in East 
Africa surrender after 
learning of the armistice. 


A German Stahlhelm, with 
camouflage 
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4M BEFORE 


Combatant countries entered the war 
in a spirit of national unity, but the 
pressures of a long conflict created 
social and political strains. 


POPULAR DISILLUSION 

In the course of 1917, an uprising that began 
with protests over food shortages and inflation 
overthrew the tsarist regime in Russia 
and a Bolshevik revolutionary 


government 252-53 later seized power. 


Germany and Austria-Hungary experienced 
disturbances provoked by acute food 
shortages <« 198-99 in the winter 

of 1916-17, known in Germany as the 
Turnip Winter. 


BOLSHEVIK MILITARY PATROL 


VICTORY AND DEFEAT 1918 


Home Fronts 


Soldiers on the battlefields often complained that people at home failed to share their bitter 
experience of war. But by 1918, few civilians in any of the combatant countries were immune 
to the impact of the war, and raising their morale had become a crucial issue for governments. 


he combatant states had a rich 
T fund of patriotism to draw upon, 

but as the conflict continued into 
its fourth year, war-weariness began to 
spread. For many in Germany and 
Austria-Hungary, constant food and 
fuel shortages made daily existence 
a struggle for survival. 

By early 1918, official rations in 
Vienna, allowed 2.5 0z (70g) of 
potatoes per person a day and 
0.80z (23g) of meat. Mobile soup 
kitchens regularly fed about one 
in five of the city’s population with a 
thin gruel. In summer 1918, tens of 
thousands of Viennese children were 
evacuated into rural areas, where they 
received food in return for supplying 
farm labor. 


Living standards 
Conditions in Germany were little 
better. Short of food and living in 


unheated buildings through the winter, 


Germans suffered a steep rise in deaths 
from tuberculosis and other diseases 
associated with poverty, dampness, 
and malnutrition. At the same time, 
working hours were increased to meet 
the rising demands of war production. 
German women, who were often 
undernourished, were forced into 
factory jobs, where overtime and 
Sunday working were compulsory and 
safety standards were poor. After work, 
they would stand for hours in food 
lines. German troops on leave from the 
front were demoralized by the 

poor state of their families. 

Conditions in the Allied countries 
were never quite as bad. By spring 
1918, Britain had introduced rationing 
for sugar, tea, butter, and meat, but this 
was in order to put a stop to panic 
buying rather than because of food 
shortages. The government introduced 
a range of practical measures, such as 
encouraging the setting up of factory 


canteens and subsidizing wheat prices, 
which helped keep the British 
population decently fed. 

Citizens of London and Paris endured 
the inconvenience of blackouts and 
occasional air raids. From March 1918, 
Parisians were bombarded by long- 
range German shell fire. Although few 
civilians were killed by enemy action, 
it brought the war home and had 
a psychological effect. 


Private profits 

The authorities in combatant states 
knew they needed to persuade their 
populations that sacrifices were being 
evenly shared. All countries, however, 
adopted policies in which state 


British strike meeting 

Striking transportation workers hold a meeting at 
Mitcham Green in London in 1918. In general, British 
trade unions supported the war, and strikes were about 
low pay and job status rather than the conflict itself. 


“As tor the mood of the people, the 
heroic attitude has entirely disappeared. 
Now one sees faces like masks, blue with 
cold and drawn by hunger.” 


PRINCESS BLUCHER, DESCRIBING BERLIN, DIARY ENTRY, FEBRUARY 1917 


direction of the economy went hand 
in hand with private enterprise. The 
profits made by industrialists and 
traders became a widespread source 

of popular anger on both sides in the 
war. In Germany and Austria-Hungary, 
government attempts to control prices 
and food supplies led to a thriving 
black market. 

Wealthy city | AQO 
dwellers, for I 
example, would 
take trips to the 
country to buy 
meat directly from 
farmers at well 
over the official 
fixed price. Police action failed to stop 
such trading, allowing the well-off to 
eat while others went hungry. 


. 


Controlling labor 

In most countries, state measures 
designed to increase output provoked 
popular opposition. People resented 
attempts to stop them from choosing 
their place of work, and they resisted 
the drafting of unskilled men and 
women into skilled jobs. Above all, 
discontent focused on rising prices and 
rents, with workers demanding pay 


raises to maintain their living standards. 


Ersatz products 
Unable to import goods by sea, 
the German population had to 
put up with substitute ersatz 
products. Coffee was made from 
roasted acorns, tea from common 
weeds, and soap from a range of 
chemicals and abrasives. 
“COFFEE” 


“SOAP” 


The estimated daily 
caloric intake for 
German adults in 1918, down from 
over 3,000 calories in 1914. 


MILLION The number of 
working days lost to strike 
action in Britain in 1918. 


Governments tried to persuade trade 
unions to support the war effort, thus 
giving them a respectability they had 
not previously possessed. But even if 
union leaders supported government 
policies, workers at the factory level 
often opposed them, so strikes were 
still widespread. Labor unrest was 
common not 

only in Europe, but 
also in Australia 
and the United 
States. During the 
last years of the 
war, Britain 
experienced more 
strikes than any 
other combatant country, with over 
900,000 British workers engaging in 
some form of industrial action during 
1918. However, with a handful of 
exceptions, such as on “Red Clydeside” 
in Glasgow, antiwar socialism had little 
impact on Britain’s war effort. 

In France, politicized strikes were 
brought to an end by vigorous 
repressive action after Georges 
Clemenceau became prime minister 
in November 1917. In Germany and 
Austria-Hungary, on the other hand, 
popular anger over difficult working 
and living conditions took on a 


"TEA" 


German ration coupons 

Food ration cards were issued in 
Germany from the early stages of 
the war. Supplies of many staple 
goods were limited and officially 
customers could only buy them 
using these coupons. 


dangerously revolutionary flavor, 
particularly in the wake of the 
Bolshevik Revolution in Russia. 


Urgent demands 

In mid-January 1918, Austria-Hungary 
was swept by strikes after further 
reductions in food rations. At the same 
time, about a million workers went 

on strike in Berlin and other German 
cities. They demanded more food, an 
end to the black market, and the 


While malnutrition encouraged 

the rapid spread of a deadly form 

of influenza, demands for democratic 
reforms led to a widening of suffrage, 
including votes for women in Britain, 


SPANISH FLU 

One effect of wartime 
hardship was to weaken 
resistance to the 
virulent “Spanish flu” 
of 1918. The pandemic is 
thought to have killed 
around 400,000 Germans, 
a similar number of French, 
250,000 British, and 
possibly as many as 
650,000 Americans. 


the United States, Germany, and Austria. 


HOME FRONTS 


prosecution of profiteers. They also 
wanted the country’s leaders to 
introduce democratic reforms and 

end the war. The strikes were quickly 
suppressed. Ringleaders were arrested 
or drafted into the army and sent to 
the front. Few concessions were made. 
The waves of strikes left little doubt, 
however, that in the longer term only 
military victory could avert some form 
of revolutionary upheaval in Germany 
and Austria-Hungary. 


AFTER 


VOTES FOR WOMEN 

Some measures taken to secure support for the 
war became permanent. In Britain, for 
example, the Representation of the 
People Act, passed by the House of Commons 
in February 1918, tripled the size of the 
electorate, enfranchising all men over 21 and 
most women over 30. 
Women were also given 
the vote in Germany 
and Austria. 

In the U.S., President 
Woodrow Wilson agreed 
in 1918 to enshrine 
votes for women in 
the Constitution, a move 
ratified by the 19th 
Amendment to the 


ANNE J. CURRY, THE FIRST U.S. WOMAN TO VOTE Constitution in 1920. 
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EYEWITNESS 1917 


alelare (=| me)amuars 
Home Front 


By the end of 1917, there was a marked deterioration in the 
living conditions of Germany's civilian populace. The drain 
on resources caused by war on multiple fronts and the Allied 
naval blockade was compounded by the harsh winter of 
1916-17. Shortages of food, fuel, soap, and other items left 
those who could not pay for black market goods struggling 
to survive. Some estimates place the death toll due to 
malnutrition-related disease at more than 700,000 during 
the course of the war. 


£6 Among the three hundred applicants for food there was not one 
who had had enough to eat in weeks. In the case of the younger 
women and the children, the skin was drawn hard to the bones and 
bloodless. Eyes had fallen deeper into the sockets. From the lips, all 
color was gone, and the tufts of hair that fell over parchmented 
foreheads seemed dull and famished, a sign that the nervous vigor 
of the body was departing with the physical strength. 79 


GEORGE ABEL SCHREINER, AMERICAN JOURNALIST, FROM THE IRON RATION: THREE 
YEARS IN WARRING CENTRAL EUROPE 


06 At long last, there’s butter, flour, and chocolate in the house. But 
not much of it, only two small squares of chocolate each! It has 
been so long, it brings back memories of breakfasts before the war. 
We are having a hard time. It is very cold, which increases your 
appetite. My older brothers go to work in thick boots to keep their 
feet warm. But we have faith in France and God, and comfort 
ourselves with the thought that over in Germany they are almost 
as unhappy as we are. There is famine in Berlin, Dresden, and 
Bavaria. I hope they all die! #3 


AYVES CONGAR, FRENCH CIVILIAN, FROM JOURNAL DE LA GUERRE 1914-1918 


Civilians crowd around a municipal kitchen 
cart on the streets of Berlin, in 1918 

People in urban areas were most affected by acute 
food shortages and profiteering, leaving Germany’s 
government unable to maintain morale on the 
home front. 


VICTORY AND DEFEAT 1918 


Trench Warfare Transformed 


In 1918, after three years of trench stalemate, a degree of mobility was restored to the 
fighting on the Western Front. The adoption of innovative tactics and new technology 
allowed armies to take the offensive with a good chance of success. 


BEFORE 


The defensive firepower of machine 
guns, rifles, and artillery could defeat 
massed infantry assaults, especially if 
the defenders were entrenched. 


BREAKTHROUGH TACTICS 

From 1915, commanders attempted to break 
through enemy trench lines using a prolonged 
artillery bombardment to prepare the 
way for an infantry advance. These tactics, 
used, for example, at the Battle of the 
Somme « 180-85 in July 1916, achieved 
small gains at the cost of many lives. 


DEFENSE IN DEPTH 
The introduction of poison gas «« 104-05 
in April 1915 and tanks «« 184-85 in 
September 1916 had no decisive impact. New 
offensive tactics, used in the Russian 
Brusilov Offensive << 174-75 of June 
1916, were matched by better defense, with 
trenches stretching far behind the front line. 


orld War I generals are often 
portrayed as unimaginative 
men who were forever 


marching their soldiers straight into the 
fire of enemy machine guns. In reality, 
commanders on both sides in the war 
made constant efforts to improve the 
performance of their troops. 
Technological innovations were 
adopted with enthusiasm and new 
techniques were developed. 


Transforming the battlefield 

By 1918, artillery was a refined 
instrument of war. For set-piece 
offensives, gunners developed complex 
firing plans in coordination with 
infantry assaults. Different kinds of 
fuses and shells were allotted to various 
tasks, from cutting barbed wire to 
destroying enemy artillery batteries. 


Assault troops in action 

Stormtroopers advance through barbed wire during the 
German offensive on the Western Front in March 1918. 
Trained to maintain the momentum of their attack at all 
costs, these specialized assault troops proved capable 
of punching holes deep into Allied lines. 


A brief but intense “hurricane” 
bombardment became the usual start 
to an attack, replacing the prolonged 
preliminary bombardments practiced 
earlier in the war and restoring 
an element of surprise. The 
creeping barrage, introduced 
by the British and French in 
1916, had been perfected so 
that attacking soldiers had the 
confidence to advance 50 yd (50m) 
behind a protective curtain 

of shell fire. While this barrage crept 
forward, other guns would saturate 
the area behind the enemy front line 
with high-explosive and gas shells to 
preempt counterattacks. 

Defensive artillery fire was effectively 
suppressed by the accurate shelling of 
enemy batteries. This was achieved 
through well-honed techniques for 
identifying their exact position, such as 
aerial reconnaissance, sound location, 
and “flash spotting”—observing the 
flashes from the muzzles of the guns. 

By 1918, infantry tactics had none 
of the crudity seen earlier in the war. 
Armed with light machine guns, 
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Portable flamethrower 

The fuel tank of a German flamethrower was carried 
on a soldier's back while a comrade operated the 

firing tube. Flamethrowers were frequently used by 
stormtroopers as part of their shock assault equipment. 


grenades, rifle grenades, and mortars, 
as well as rifles and bayonets, infantry 
sought to push forward rapidly in small 
units. Official British infantry tactics 
from 1917 emphasized the platoon— 
around 40 soldiers—as the essential 


“\Ve crossed a battered 
tangle of wire without 
difficulty and at a Jump were 
over the front line.” 


ERNST JUNGER, STORMTROOPER COMMANDER, IN HIS MEMOIR STORM OF STEEL 


The Germans in particular still created 
defenses in depth. They were prepared 
to sacrifice frontline troops to draw 
their enemy into a zone of concealed 
machine gun nests and further 
trench lines, where they could 
then be engaged by 
counterattack troops. 


TRENCH WARFARE TRANSFORMED 


Attacks from the air 

The highly maneuverable and robust Halberstadt CL.II 
was one of Germany's most successful ground-attack 
aircraft. This machine was captured by Australian forces 
at Flesselles, France, in June 1918. 


defender could move in reserves to 
block a breakthrough more quickly 
than the attacker could exploit it. 


Time to rethink 

The Allies achieved a string of successes 
from August 1918 by abandoning the 
pursuit of a breakthrough and adopting 
a step-by-step approach—biting small 
chunks out of the German defenses 
and then holding them against 
counterattacks, making sure to stay 
within range of supporting artillery. 
They consolidated a series of limited 
gains that progressively pushed the 
enemy line back toward Germany. The 
war was no longer static, but it was still 
hard, slow, and exhausting. 
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unit of combat, with one part of the 
unit pinning down the enemy 
defenders with suppressive fire while 
the other moved to attack. 


Stormtrooper tactics 
The Germans began developing 
specialized assault infantry from 1915. 
The success of an assault detachment 
under Captain Willy Rohr evolved into 
the creation of stormtrooper battalions 
as elite formations of shock troops. 
Stormtroopers were armed with light 
and heavy machine guns, mortars, and 
flamethrowers, as well as light artillery 
pieces. Their role was to spearhead 
attacks, breaking through weak 
points and then penetrating in 
depth to capture enemy guns. 
German infantry would follow 
on to deal with strongpoints 
that had been bypassed. 
These “infiltration tactics,” 
usually preceded by a 
hurricane barrage of 
artillery, were employed 
successfully by General 
Oskar von Hutier’s Eighth 
Army at Riga in September 
#217. They are often referred 
to as Hutier tactics. 


Combined attack 
Aircraft were used increasingly in a 
ground-attack role in support of 
infantry. Advancing stormtroopers 
could expect close air support from 
Halberstadt aircraft or all-metal 
Junkers J4s. But the Allies made the 
best progress in combined air and land 
attacks. By the second half of 1918, 
they could field numerous tanks and 


offensive operations on 
the Western Front in 
1918 were still plagued 
with difficulties. Without 
effective mobile radios, 
communication was 
always a problem 
for troops on the 
offensive. The German 
eA ™ stormtroopers could achieve a 
A %, ie _ breakthrough in depth but they could 
a i not speed up Germany’s creaky supply 
») < = system, which mostly depended on 
— _ i 


ground-attack aircraft, as well as 
artillery, in tight cooperation with 
infantry. Australian forces coined the 
term “peaceful penetration” to describe 
an assault in which the coordinated use 
of artillery, tanks, and aircraft as a 
shock force allowed infantry to occupy 
ground with relatively few casualties. 
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Camouflage suit 

Among wartime innovations was 
the development of the art of 
camouflage. This camouflage outfit 
was worn by a British sniper 
seeking to fire on German troops 
from a concealed position. 


British postcard 

A wartime comic postcard depicts, with a good 
deal of exaggeration, the fear inspired in German 
troops by British heavy tanks. The Byng Boys 
were popular music hall entertainers of the day. 


AFTER 


A lull in the fighting on the Western 
Front ended when the Germans 
launched the Michael Offensive on 
March 21, 1918. 


THE SEARCH FOR VICTORY 
Spearheaded by stormtroopers 
274-75 >>, the German army achieved 
breakthrough offensives from March 

to June, but not decisive victory. From 
August 1918, aided by large numbers of 
American troops, the Allies began a new 
campaign of offensives that achieved an 
unbroken series of military successes 
lasting to the war's end in November. 

After the war, the stormtrooper principle of 
shock attack in depth combined with the use 
of tanks and aircraft created the German 
“blitzkrieg” tactics used in World War Il. 
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Stormtrooper 
Equipment 


The German stormtroopers (Sturmtruppen) were elite soldiers specially 
trained in trench infiltration tactics. As rapidly moving assault troops, they 
required their gear and weaponry to be quick to deploy, highly portable, and 
easily accessible inside the confined conditions of an enemy trench. 


[1] Gas mask features a screw-fitted air filter and plastic 
goggles. [2] M1917 Stahlhelm Helmet The distinctive 
German helmet was introduced in 1916. The 1917 model 
incorporated improvements to the liner. [3] Death's head 
patch The totenkopf (death's head) symbol, originally used 
by cavalry in the Prussian army, was adopted by some 
stormtroopers during the offensives in 1918. [4] Spoon and 
fork Stromtroopers often had to eat quickly in lulls between 
fighting; they carried the necessary utensils. [5] Battery- 
operated flashlight It was important for assault troops to 
see into dugouts and other dark spaces within trenches. 

[6] Tunic Many soldiers would cover their epaulettes with a 


strip of cloth, so the enemy could not identity their regiment. 


The top medal indicates the soldier has been wounded; 
the bottom one is an Iron Cross First Class. |7 | Bergmann 
MP18/I Introduced in 1918, this was the first practical 
submachine gun employed in combat. At least 5,000 were 
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used before the end of the war. [8] Mauser KAR 98AZ This 
carbine was preferred by stromtroopers over the Gewehr 98 
rifle, as its shorter length made it more effective in trench 
warfare. [9] Equipment belt Items clipped to the belt 
included a water bottle, ammunition pouches, bayonet, axe, 
and bread bag. [10] Books A military pass, a schiessbuch 
(“shooting book" to record marksmanship training), a 
German-French dictionary, and a paybook. [11] Stick grenade 
The stie/handgranate, introduced by Germany in 1915, was 
called the “potato masher” by British troops. [12] Assault 
pack This backpack holds a shovel, used to entrench and as 
a weapon. It also contains a ze/tbahn, a rain poncho that 
doubled as a tent. [13] Puttee These strips of cloth were 
wound around the leg, acting as support. [14] Pants 
Three-quarter-length pants with knee patches were worn by 
stormtroopers in 1918. [15] Trench knife Knives were used in 
hand-to-hand combat during assaults on trenches. 
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VICTORY AND DEFEAT 1918 


German Victory in tne East 


An armistice was arranged between Russia and the Central Powers in December 1917, but the Russian 
Bolshevik government stalled negotiations over the terms of the peace. The Bolsheviks finally accepted 
German terms in the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk in March 1918. 


BEFORE 


The strain of fighting for three years 
against Germany, Austria-Hungary, 
and Ottoman Turkey eventually 
proved too much for the Russian 
Empire. A political, social, and 
military collapse followed during 
the course of 1917. 


RUSSIAN BEAR IN SEARCH OF PEACE 


TURMOIL IN RUSSIA 

Russia's tsarist regime was overthrown 
<< 210-11 in March 1917. The Provisional 
Government attempted to revitalize the 
Russian war effort, but the failure of the 
Kerensky Offensive << 234-35 led to 
the disintegration of the Russian army. In 
November 1917, revolutionary Bolsheviks 
seized power in Russia and called for an end 
to the war. By that time, German and 
Austro-Hungarian troops had occupied 
large areas of the former Russian 
Empire, including Poland. 


n November 13, 1917, Leon 
O Trotsky, Commissar (minister) 

for Foreign Affairs in the 
Russian Bolshevik government, 
contacted the German High Command 
to request an armistice as a prelude 
to peace negotiations. Talks with 
the Central Powers were held at 
Brest-Litovsk, a German regional 
headquarters in 
modern-day 5 | 
Belarus. Having no 
diplomatic corps, 
the Bolsheviks sent 
a delegation of 
revolutionary 
activists and token 
representatives of Russian society— 
workers, soldiers, sailors, peasants, 
and women. An armistice, initially 
for one month, was announced on 
December 15. Further progress toward 
a peace agreement, however, raised 
deeply divisive issues. 


Peace at any price 

Militarily weak and facing starvation 
in its cities, Austria-Hungary was 
prepared to renounce all territorial 
gains in the interest of achieving a swift 
agreement. By contrast, Germany’s 
military leaders, Field Marshal Paul 
von Hindenburg and General Erich 
Ludendorff, were determined to treat 
Russia as a defeated enemy and impose 
harsh peace terms. Germany’s civilian 
government, sensitive to support 
within the Reichstag (German 
parliament) for less punitive terms, 
pursued a more nuanced approach. 

In the end, however, Hindenburg 

and Ludendorff prevailed. 

On the Russian side, the Bolsheviks 
were in a weak negotiating position. 
They were struggling to 
hold on to power and 
were facing the 
beginnings of a civil 
war. In parts of the 
former Russian Empire, 
notably Ukraine and 
Finland, anti-Bolshevik 
nationalists were 


Negotiating table 

In December 1917, Prince 
Leopold of Bavaria, supreme 
commander of German forces 
on the Eastern Front, signed 

an armistice with the Bolsheviks 
at Brest-Litovsk. 


PERCENT of the former 
Russian Empire's industrial 
enterprises and 89 percent of its 
coal mines were lost to Germany 
under the terms of the Treaty of 
Brest-Litovsk in March 1918. 


asserting independence. The Russian 
army had disintegrated and the new 
Red Army was not yet a credible 
fighting force. The Bolsheviks’ only 
hope lay in the spread of revolution. 
They believed that if they could spin 
out the negotiations at Brest-Litovsk, 
workers’ revolutions might overthrow 
the governments of Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, and other 
countries, and bring 
other socialist 
regimes to power. 
Taking over 
leadership of the 
Bolshevik 
delegation at 
Brest-Litovsk in January 1918, Trotsky 
adopted a stance summed up in the 
slogan “Neither war nor peace.” He 
would neither accept Germany’s peace 
terms nor resume the fighting. 
On February 9, Germany 
and its allies presented an 
ultimatum: The Bolsheviks 
must either agree to peace 
terms or the Central Powers 


would resume hostilities. On 

February 10, Trotsky broke off 
negotiations. The Bolshevik leadership 
was split. The largest faction favored 
launching a revolutionary people’s war 
against the Central 
Powers. Lenin, 
however, believed it 
was necessary to 
accept the German 
terms. He argued 
that the alternative 
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\ Armistice line, Dec 15, 1917 
he. Line set by Treaty of Brest-Litovsk, Mar 3, 1918 


AFTER 


The Treaty of Brest-Litovsk allowed 
Germany to plan its domination of 
Eastern Europe. It also helped 
galvanize Allied efforts on the 
Western Front. 


THE SPRING OFFENSIVES 

For the Allies, the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk ended 
any hopes of a negotiated “just peace” by 
showing that Germany's leadership was intent 
upon military conquest. Eighteen days 
after the signing of the treaty, the Germans 
launched a string of offensives on the 
Western Front, employing the extra 

forces transferred from the East. The 
campaign, known as the Spring Offensive, 
began with the Michael Offensive on 

March 21 278-79 >>. Germany's intention 
was to win the war before U.S. troops could 
be drafted to Europe in substantial numbers. 
The strategy began well but ultimately 
failed 282-83 >). 


THE FUTURE OF EUROPE 
Germany's defeat in November 1918 left the 
Treaty of Brest-Litovsk null and void 
and Germany withdrew its army from the lands 
it had occupied. Instead, the future shape of 
pe Central and Eastern Europe was determined by 
Prisoners return the outcome of the Russian Civil War and 
German and Austro-Hungarian prisoners of war, other conflicts 342—43 >> that continued 
released by the Russians under the terms of the Treaty into the early 1920s. 
of Brest-Litovsk, arrive by train in the German-occupied 
city of Kiev in spring 1918. 
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Slow progress 

A German column advances during the Spring 
Offensive in 1918. The reliance on horse-drawn supply 
wagons meant that, even after the Germans achieved 
a breakthrough, further progress was slow. 


BEFORE 


Germany saw spring 1918 as 
an opportunity for victory 
before U.S. troops arrived in 
large numbers. 


DEFEAT OF RUSSIA 
Germany's adoption of unrestricted 
submarine warfare had brought 
the United States into the war 
«<€ 212-13 in April 1917 without 
achieving the victory the German navy 
had hoped for. While the Americans 
recruited and trained a mass army, the 
defeat of Russia «« 276-77 
enabled Germany to transfer 
elite troops from the Eastern 
to the Western Front. 


NEW TACTICS 
French and British offensives in 
1917 failed to break the stalemate 
of trench warfare. The German 
high command believed that new 
infiltration tactics held the key to 
successful offensive action. 


TRENCH PERISCOPE 
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The Michael Offensive 


On March 21, 1918, Germany launched a massive offensive on the Western Front in a bold bid 
to win the war. Known as the Spring Offensive—Kaisersschlacht (Kaiser's Battle) to the 
Germans—it achieved spectacular early successes, beginning with the Michael Offensive. 


eneral Erich Ludendorff gave 
G the order to prepare for the 
Michael Offensive on 
January 21, 1918. His aim was to 
exploit a temporary advantage in the 
number of German divisions opposing 
those of the Allies on the Western 
Front. Peace with Bolshevik Russia had 
allowed him to transfer 50 divisions 
from the east, including many infantry 
troops trained in infiltration tactics. 

German artillery, under the direction 
of General Georg Bruchmuller, was 
meticulously prepared for an initial 
artillery barrage that would destroy 
enemy command and communications, 
gun batteries, and trench systems with 
accurate fire of devastating power. 
Ludendorff focused on achieving a 
breakthrough, leaving objectives 
vague. “We will punch a hole,” he said. 
“For the rest, we will see.” 

The attack was to take place on a 
sector of the front held by the British 
Fifth and Third Armies between Arras Flexible hose 
and St. Quentin. Only 26 British 
divisions manned the 56-mile (90km) 


Strap sector. By March, they were facing 
Glass 63 German divisions. The British Fifth 
eyepiece Army, commanded by General Hubert 
Gough, was particularly thinly spread 
in the southern part of the sector, 
where it had been sent to recuperate 
from heavy losses incurred at 
Passchendaele the previous year. 


The Germans attack 

The Allies knew a German offensive 
was likely, but failed to identify where 
or when the blow would fall. The 
opening of the attack on the morning 


British gas mask 

The small box respirator was used by British forces as 
antigas protection from 1916. By filtering gas from the 
air to make it breathable, the respirator saved lives, but 


Rubberized it was uncomfortable to wear and had limited visibility. 


canvas 


Mouthpiece 


Box filter 


“\We could see the Germans 
swarming over the ridge... 
pouring towards us In an 
endless torrent.” 


BRITISH PRIVATE FREDERICK NOAKES, THIRD COLDSTREAM GUARDS, DESCRIBING 
THE GERMAN ADVANCE ON MARCH 26, 1918 


of March 21 was shocking in its 
intensity. The bombardment was 
unleashed at 4:20am, involving 6,000 
artillery pieces and 3,000 mortars. It 
savaged the British defenses. Phosgene 
and tear gas shells were mixed with the 
high explosives, and British soldiers 
struggled to put on gas masks in time. 

At around 9am, the German infantry 
advanced. Spearheaded by elite 
stormtrooper battalions, the gray-clad 
troops emerged from 
dense morning mist 
to fall upon the 2 1 I 00 
British in their 
devastated trenches. 
In places, British 
resistance crumbled, 
and large numbers of bewildered 
soldiers surrendered. Entire battalions 
were lost as frontline positions were 
overrun by German troops. 

General Oskar von Hutier’s 
Eighteenth Army broke through the 
British Fifth Army’s defenses, 
advancing up to 12 miles (20km) by 
March 22. Further north, the better- 
organized British Third Army under 
General Julian Byng gave ground only 
grudgingly but was forced to withdraw 
to keep in touch with the retreating 
Fifth Army. Hutier continued to set 
the pace for the German 
advance, reaching 
Montdidier, 40 miles 
(65km) from his starting 


who were taken prisoner on 
March 21, 1918, the first day of 
the Michael Offensive. 


point, on March 27. In Germany, the 
Kaiser announced a school holiday in 
celebration of victory. 


Down but not out 

The Allies were, however, by no means 
beaten. In response to the crisis, rapid 
changes were made in command. On 
March 26, French General Ferdinand 
Foch was entrusted with coordinating 
the action of the Allied armies, 

a role soon 
formalized as 

the Supreme 
Commander of 
the Allied Armies. 
This gave Foch 
authority over the 
French army commander-in-chief, 
General Philippe Pétain, who had 
been failing to act in support of the 
retreating British. 

Meanwhile, on the ground, the 
German advance quickly began to run 
out of steam. This was partly the result 
of poor transportation and supply, 
worsened by the war-torn terrain, 
but also due to a lack of discipline 
among the troops. Long subjected to 
Germany’s food shortages, the German 


The number of 
British soldiers 


TECHNOLOGY 


yeh : PAR IS” 

On March 23, 1918, the Germans opened 
a long-range bombardment of Paris using 
a specially adapted gun. Mounted on a 
train car, it fired on the city from a distance 
of 74 miles (120 km). Based on a Krupp 
380mm gun, its barrel was lengthened 
and lined, reducing It to 210mm caliber. 
Its shells reached a height of 25 miles 


soldiers turned aside to feast on the 
food and alcohol they discovered in 
abandoned British stores and the 
cellars of French farmhouses. 


Brought to a standstill 

By March 28, Hutier’s Eighteenth 
Army had come to a temporary halt. 
Ludendorff attempted to relaunch the 
offensive with an attack by nine fresh 
divisions against the British Third 
Army in front of Arras. Despite using 
the same tactics that proved so 
successful a week earlier, the Germans 
failed to make any impression on the 
well-entrenched defenders. By April 5, 
the German Second Army, commanded 
by General Georg von der Marwitz, 


German A7V “Wotan” tank 

The Germans first used their A7V tank on the opening 
day of the Michael Offensive. Manned by 18 soldiers, 
the Wotan was too slow and cumbersome to be 
effective, and only 20 entered service. 


THE MICHAEL OFFENSIVE 


(40 km) at the top of their trajectory, 
becoming the first man-made objects to 
enter the stratosphere. Technical problems 
made bombardment intermittent. Paris 
was struck by 320 shells before an Allied 
offensive forced the gun’s withdrawal in 
August. About 250 Parisians were killed 
by the shelling and 620 were injured. 


had been stopped by British and 
Australian troops at Villers- 
Bretonneaux, 10 miles (16km) short 
of its objective, Amiens. 

In two weeks, the German army had 
suffered 250,000 casualties, including 
a large percentage of its elite 
stormtroopers, without achieving the 
decisive victory it needed. The Allies 
had experienced a shock, but were still 
in a position to continue the fight. 


The Michael Offensive was followed 
by a succession of other German 
offensives, each seeking the decisive 
blow that would win the war. 


KEEPING UP THE PRESSURE 

Ludendorff had planned subsidiary 
offensives in support of the Michael 
Offensive, and these now became major 
Operations in their own right. On April 9, 1918, 
the Germans launched the Lys Offensive in 
Flanders. As in the Michael Offensive, 
spectacular initial success was soon followed 
by a loss of momentum, leaving German forces 
far short of their strategic objectives. The 
French bore the brunt of the next German 
offensive, at the Aisne River on May 27. 


SECOND BATTLE OF THE MARNE 

By early June, the Germans had reached the 
Marne, 56 miles (90km) from Paris, but 
U.S. troops were beginning to enter combat 
284-85 >>. A final German offensive in 
mid-July was rebuffed by a French-led 
counteroffensive at the Second Battle of 
the Marne 286-87 >). By then, Germany's 
chances of winning the war had evaporated. 
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EYEWITNESS March 21, 1918 


areme) oyeyallate 
of the Michael Offensive 


On the morning of March 21, the Germans launched the first in 
a series of assaults that aimed to split and then destroy Allied 
forces on the Western Front. Following an intense preliminary 
bombardment, and aided by foggy conditions, stormtroopers 
began to puncture holes in the Allied line. Before midday, 
British forces in the north were in headlong retreat. 


€€Trmoil and confusion are everywhere. Troops, baggage, and all 
the litter of war... Where are we going? No one knows. Where’s the 
Sth? Where’s the 7th? Where is any regiment? Officers claim us... 
Loaded like pack-mules we move on, march, deploy, circle, get lost, 
dig in, get moved on... and at dawn we are still digging in. At noon 
the attack opens up on us. Casualties are heavy... Lieutenant W. 
calls for volunteers to go to headquarters for help. I set off, and 
take a boy with me who is badly hit in the head. The area we cross 
is swept by rifle and machine-gun fire... the boy is in pain. ‘Here 
they come!’ he cries... He is right, the first wave is almost on top 
of us... ‘Up!’ I say, ‘and take your helmet off’ The German in front 
of me... raises his rifle and takes aim... For ten seconds we 
remain so... then he beckons and we approach... We go back to 
the rear of the German line, passing through successive waves 

of troops going forward. More prisoners join us... what a crowd: 
hundreds, perhaps thousands, French and English. A long column 
stretches down the road before us and behind us... on we go into 
Germany. Adventure is at an end; henceforth we are prisoners. 7? 


ENGLISH PRIVATE ALFRED GROSCH, CAPTURED AT LA FERE DURING THE OPENING STAGES 
OF THE MICHAEL OFFENSIVE 


The German advance 

Soldiers of the German 18th Army advance through 
smoke and gunfire as they overrun Allied lines near the 
Somme. The Germans achieved early success as they 
encountered inadequately prepared defensive positions. 
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VICTORY AND DEFEAT 1918 


The German 
Search for Victory 


In April and May 1918, warfare on a vast scale raged across the Western Front. At times, 
the series of German offensives appeared to bring the Allies to the brink of defeat. In the 
end, however, Germany's desperate bid for victory failed. 


y the start of April 1918, it was 
B clear that the German Michael 

Offensive launched on March 21 
had failed to inflict a decisive defeat 
upon the Allies. It had nonetheless 
gained territory and placed the British 
Army, in particular, under immense 
strain. Seeking to capitalize on this 
advantage, General Ludendorff ordered 


BEFORE 


a fresh offensive, shifting the point of 
attack to the mostly British-held sector 
of Flanders. The site of some of the 
fiercest fighting of the war, including 
the Battle of Neuve Chapelle, the three 
battles of Ypres, and the Battle of 
Messines, the Flanders sector was 
crucial to Britain because it defended 
the Channel ports. A German 


breakthrough would threaten to cut the 
transportation link between the British 
Army in France and its home bases. 


Resuming the offensive 
Code-named Operation Georgette, and 
known as the Battle of the Lys, the 
German offensive in Flanders opened 
on April 9 with an attack by the Sixth 


Nieuport © 


German mortar shell 

Mortars made a substantial contribution to 
bombardments in preparation for a ground attack. 
This 21cm German mortar shell was capable of 
blowing up an entire section of a trench. 


Army in the area of Neuve Chapelle. 
As in the Michael Offensive, the 
Germans unleashed a powerful 
onslaught against a relatively weak 
defensive sector. The full brunt of the 
initial attack was borne by the Second 
Portuguese Division, commanded by 
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General Manuel Gomes da Costa. 
Portugal had entered the war in 1916 
and a Portuguese Expeditionary Force 
had been deployed with British forces 
on the Western Front since summer 
1917. Poorly led and suffering from 
low morale, the Portuguese troops 
were about to be relieved of frontline 
duties when the German offensive 
began. Stunned by a perfectly 
orchestrated German bombardment, 
the Portuguese faced German infantry 
in the morning fog. Despite individual 
acts of heroism, Gomes da Costa’s 
troops put up little resistance. 

Some 7,000 Portuguese were taken 
prisoner and a similar number were 
killed or wounded. 


Crisis for the British 

The British 55th Division held its 
position to the south of the Portuguese, 
but to the north the British were forced 
to retreat, losing the town of 
Armentieres on the second day of the 
battle. This was followed by further 
losses as the German Fourth Army 
launched the second phase of the 
offensive at the Ypres salient. Held 

by the British Second Army under 
General Herbert Plumer, this ground 
had become sacred to the British 

due to the sheer scale of the sacrifice 
that had taken place there. Now 
Plumer was forced to abandon 
Messines Ridge and Passchendaele, 
withdrawing to a defensive line on 

the very outskirts of Ypres itself. 

On April 11, British commander-in- 
chief Field Marshal Douglas Haig’s 
order of the day called for a fight in 
defense of “the safety of our homes 


The Belgian army, on the British 
left, also stepped up its efforts. 

By the third week in April, the 
Flanders offensive had degenerated 
into a series of local engagements in 
which stubborn defense by Allied 
troops slowed German progress to 


“There is no course... but to fight it 
out. Every position must be held... 
there must be no retirement.” 


FIELD MARSHAL DOUGLAS HAIG, ORDER OF THE DAY, APRIL 11, 1918 


and the freedom of mankind.” Haig’s 
rhetoric drew a mixed response from 
war-weary British soldiers, but it did 
express the enduring resolve of senior 
Allied commanders at a crucial 
moment of the war. Instead of falling 
apart, the Allies pulled together. 


Foch takes charge 

On April 14, the British formally 
acknowledged French General 
Ferdinand Foch as Supreme 
Commander of the Allied Armies on 
the Western Front. Although Foch was 
slow to respond to appeals from Haig 
for reinforcements, rightly fearing an 
imminent German offensive against 

a French-held sector of the front, he 
eventually sent French troops to relieve 
exhausted British formations. 


a crawl. Neither the French Channel 
port of Dunkerque nor the vital rail 
junction of Hazebrouck were seriously 
threatened. Farther south, on April 25, 
a German attack toward Amiens failed 
to take the city. 

Still seeking the elusive decisive 
victory, Ludendorff gathered German 
strength for yet another major 
offensive, code-named Blucher-Yorck, 
in May. Instead of reinforcing the effort 
in Flanders, he chose to attack at the 
Aisne River in northern France, held 
by the French Sixth Army. Some 6,000 
guns and two million shells were 


Prisoners of war 

The Germans display Portuguese prisoners in Flanders 
in April 1918. The Portuguese were about to be relieved 
by British troops when they came under attack. 


THE GERMAN SEARCH FOR VICTORY 


assembled for the initial bombardment, 
undetected by the Allies. The main 
weight of the attack was to fall upon 
the Chemin des Dames ridge, captured 
by the French in May 1917. It was 
defended by British soldiers who had 
been transferred 
to this quiet sector 5 0 00 
from Flanders I 

for a period of rest 
and recuperation. 
Crowded into 
forward positions in 
poorly organized trenches, the British 
were decimated by the German initial 
bombardment on May 27 and then 
overrun by stormtroopers. 


taken prisoner by the Germans 
in the Aisne Offensive between 
May 27 and May 30, 1918. 


Britain takes a beating 


A cartoon published in a German magazine during 
the Lys Offensive in April 1918 shows Field 
Marshal Hindenburg thrashing British commander- 
in-chief Douglas Haig. 


The Germans had hoped to win the 
war before U.S. troops were engaged. 
By June 1918, time had run out. 


THE TIDE TURNS 

The first Americans entered combat 

under overall French command at the Aisne in 

late May 1918. The following month, U.S. troops 

were prominently involved at Belleau Wood 
The number 


650,000 cfamerica 


soldiers in France by the start of 
June 1918. 


284-85 >> and the Battle of Matz. 
A final German offensive was defeated in 
July at the Second Battle of the Marne 
286-87 >>. Massive German losses since 
March 21 demoralized German troops, 
and there was an increasing sense that 
Germany had lost its strategic purpose. The 
tide was set to turn on the Western Front. 


Allied troops retreated across the Aisne, 
pursued by the Germans. A German 
advance of 9 miles (15 km) on the first 
day was maintained over the following 
Week. By Jume 3, the 
Germans had reached 
the Marne River. With 
Paris apparently under 
threat, France 
experienced the same 
sense of crisis that 
Britain had in April. Few people then 
recognized the truth—that the German 
offensives had failed to achieve any 
decisive objective. 


The number of 
Allied soldiers 
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Belleau Wood. The hand-to-hand fighting occurred 


an American soldier grappling with the enemy in 
during the U.S. assault on the wood on June 6. 
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THE BATTLE OF BELLEAU WOOD 


The Battle of 
Belleau Wood 


At a crucial point in the war, with German forces advancing on Paris, American troops 
were thrown into combat for the first time. American marines and army infantry fought 
with outstanding courage against the Germans at Belleau Wood near the Marne River. 


alf a million American soldiers 
- had arrived in France by the 

start of May 1918. Although 
some divisions had spent time in 
trenches on quiet sectors of the front, 
none had entered battle. 

The German breakthrough at the 

Aisne River on May 27 brought U.S. 
forces into action for the first time, 


BEFORE 


German offensives in spring 1918 
banked on U.S. troops not being fully 
deployed. In fact, they were ready 
for action by May. 


RECRUITMENT POSTER FOR THE U.S. MARINES 


THE AEF IS FORMED 

The United States declared war on Germany in 
April 1917. However, the recruitment and 
training of an American Expeditionary Force 
(AEF) proceeded slowly. The AEF's commander, 
General Jack Pershing, wanted a U.S. 
army to fight as an independent force and 
resisted pressure to provide units for the British 
and French armies. The crisis caused by the 
German Michael Offensive « 278-79 in 
March 1918 and subsequent offensives 
in Flanders and at the Aisne «« 282-83 
necessitated a change in U.S. policy. 


in support of the French. The next 
day, elements of the U.S. First Division 
fought the Germans at Cantigny, 

20 miles (32 km) southeast of Amiens. 

As the Germans 
advanced to the 9 7 7 
Marne River, just I 
50 miles (80 km) 
from Paris, French 
commander-in- 
chief General Philippe Pétain called 
upon U.S. assistance again. In 
response, commander of the American 
Expeditionary Force (AEF), General 
Jack Pershing, rushed the U.s. second 
and Third divisions to the Marne. 
Fighting alongside French colonial 
troops, the Third Division fought a 
successful holding action against the 
Germans at Chateau-Thierry on the 
Marne on May 31. 

In the first days of June, the Second 
Division dug in along the front to the 
left of the Third Division. The division, 
which included a brigade of marines 
under Brigadier General James Harbord, 
took up position opposite Belleau Wood, 
a few miles west of Chateau-Thierry. On 
June 3-4, the Germans attacked in 
strength but were repelled by the 
French and Americans. German troops 
advancing out of Belleau Wood were 
cut down by marine rifle fire. During 
this engagement, the marines rejected 
advice from the French to conduct a 
tactical withdrawal. Marine Captain 
Lloyd Williams allegedly responded, 
“Retreat? Hell, we just got here.” 


Ferocious combat 

The German failure on June 4 was a 
sign that the offensive launched at the 
Aisne eight days earlier was stalling. 
The French identified the moment as 
ripe for a counterattack and the 
Americans complied. 

The counterattack was launched at 
dawn on June 6, with the U.S. Marines 
and Third Infantry Brigade attacking 
Belleau Wood and a nearby position 


Witnessing Belleau Wood 

The American war correspondent Floyd Gibbons lost an 
eye while trying to save a wounded soldier at Belleau 
Wood. The French awarded Gibbons the Croix de 
Guerre for valor in battle. 


The total number 
of U.S. casualties in 
the fighting from June 6-26, 1918, 
including 1,811 dead. 


known as Hill 142. Although the U.S. 
troops had already demonstrated their 
fighting spirit, their shortage of combat 
experience was now evident. The 
attacks showed 
neither the tight 
cooperation 
between artillery 
and infantry nor 
the sophisticated 
infantry tactics that the British, French, 
and Germans had developed during 
the war. The Americans behaved as 
soldiers had in 1914, advancing in 
dense waves across open ground. 

The wheat fields were soon thick 
with dead and wounded U.S. troops, 
the marines suffering over 1,000 
casualties over the course of the day. 
The Americans nonetheless took Hill 
142 and penetrated the German 
defenses in Belleau Wood, engaging 
the enemy at close quarters. 


Camouflage helmet 

American troops fighting in World War | wore the 
British Brodie helmet or its U.S.-manufactured 
equivalent, the M1917. 


days, with desperate attacks and 
counterattacks by both sides. At times, 
there was hand-to-hand fighting. 
German troops learned a healthy 
respect for their American opponents, 
especially the marines. 

Belleau Wood was in American 
hands on June 26. By then, U.S. troops 
had also helped the French repulse 
the Germans at the Battle of Matz 
(June 9-12), on the Matz River. The 
German advance toward Paris had 
been brought to a halt. With increasing 
numbers of U.S. troops arriving in 
France—the size of the AEF passed 
a million men in July—any serious 
possibility of Germany winning the 
war had evaporated. 


Allied successes 

The bloody battle for Belleau Wood 

and the nearby villages of Vaux and 
Bouresche continued for another 20 


AFTER 


General Erich Ludendorff refused to 
accept that his offensive policy on 
the Western Front had failed. 


GERMANY FLOUNDERS 

In July, Ludendorff launched yet another 
ambitious offensive, precipitating the Second 
Battle of the Marne 286-87 >). The 
German attack failed and a French-led 
counteroffensive then turned the tables, 
forcing the Germans to withdraw from the 
ground they had won in late May. With limited 
manpower, Germany could not cope with huge 
troop losses, a situation made worse by the 
onset of a deadly influenza epidemic. An 
Allied offensive at Amiens 304-05 >> 
in August proved a success. In September, 
General Pershing launched the first 
American-led operation at the St. Mihiel 
salient 306-07)», followed by the larger 
Battle of Meuse-Argonne 308-09 >). 
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VICTORY AND DEFEAT 1918 


The Second Battle 
of the Marne 


Fought in July 1918, the Second Battle of the Marne was a key turning point in 
the final phase of the war. A German offensive at Reims was halted and then 
trumped by a powerful French-led counteroffensive that seized the initiative for 
the Allies. The scene was set for an Allied drive to victory. 


y summer 1918, 
the German high 
command was 


beginning to lose touch 
with the reality of the 
war. General Erich 
Ludendorff planned 

an offensive to 

encircle the city 

of Reims in 
Champagne, 18 miles 
(30km) north 

of the Marne River. 

His aim was to draw 
the French into 
committing their 
reserves to a defense of the 
historic city, diverting troops 
away from Flanders, where he 
then intended to strike a decisive 
blow. By then, such grandiose plans 
were beyond the capacity of the 


BEFORE 


Between March and June 1918, the 
Germans achieved major advances 
on the Western Front. 


THE SPRING OFFENSIVES 

Following the Michael Offensive 

<< 278-79, the Germans launched offensives 

in Flanders in April and at the Aisne 

<< 282-83 in late May, but failed to 

pursue a clear strategy. German losses 

were heavy and their gains not decisive. 
Meanwhile, the Allies 
made French General 
Ferdinand Foch their 
supreme commander. In 
June, U.S. troops fought 

well at Belleau Wood 

<< 284-85, halting the 
Germans at the Marne. 


BRITISH 
BINOCULARS 
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Courageous commander 
General Henri Gouraud was widely 
praised for his leadership of the 
French Fourth Army during the 
opening defensive phase of the 
Second Battle of the Marne. 
Earlier in the war, Gouraud 
had lost an arm in the 
fighting at Gallipoli. 


German army. It 
had been severely 
weakened by heavy 

losses in offensives 
since March and was 
showing increasing signs 
of declining morale. 
On the Allied side, Supreme 
Commander of the Allied Armies 
General Ferdinand Foch, buoyed by 
the arrival of U.S. troops in ever-larger 
numbers, was also planning to take the 
offensive. Foch prepared an attack on 
the western side of the salient created 
The number of Allied 
1 F 1 4 aircraft used to 


support the offensive at the Second 


Battle of the Marne on July 18, 1918. 


5 1 3 The number of Allied 
tanks assembled for the 


July 18 offensive. 


by the German advance to the Marne 
River between May and June. The 
French Tenth Army was chosen to 
spearhead the operation, under the 
command of General Charles Mangin. 
The Allies learned about the German 
offensive plans, chiefly through 
interrogation of enemy prisoners. The 
French commander-in-chief General 
Philippe Pétain wanted a maximum 
concentration of forces at Reims to 


Caterpillar 
tracks 


resist the German onslaught, but Foch 
refused to be deflected from pursuing 
his own offensive preparations. 


Attack on Reims 

The Germans attacked first. On July 15, 
the First and Third Armies struck to the 
east of Reims while the Seventh Army 
attacked to the west of the city. The 
defensive positions were held by the 
French Fourth Army under the 
command of General Henri Gouraud 
on the eastern side and the Sixth Army 
under General Jean Degoutte in the 
west. The French armies also had 


“American comrades, | am 
grateful for the blood you... 
spilled on... my country.” 


FRENCH GENERAL CHARLES MANGIN, AUGUST 7, 1918 


Renault FT tank 

The most successful armored vehicle of 
World War |, France's innovative Renault 
light tank had its main armament in a 
fully rotating turret. More than 3,500 
FTs were manufactured during the war. 


Viewing hatch for driver 


under their command 
nine American and two 
Italian divisions. 

The German attack to the 
east of Reims went badly from the 
start. Gouraud had prepared his 
defenses in depth, leaving front 
positions only lightly held. His artillery 
carried out an effective bombardment 
of German troops as they assembled for 
the initial assault. When the Germans 
rushed forward, they easily overran the 
French frontline positions, but were 
brought to a halt in a fiercely defended 
battle zone to the rear. Gouraud 
infused the defense with his own 
ferocity of spirit, calling on his forces to 
“Kill them, kill them in abundance 
until they have had enough.” 

The Germans had had enough on 
July 16, when the eastern attack was 
called off. To the west of Reims, 
however, it was a different story. 


German stormtroopers 
established a bridgehead across 
the Marne. In the fierce fighting that 
followed, the U.S. Third Infantry 
Division earned its nickname “the Rock 
of the Marne” for standing firm while 
other troops fell back. 

Pétain wanted to transfer troops 
preparing for the Allied offensive to the 
defense of Reims, but Foch refused. 
Aided by the arrival of two British 
divisions, the Allied position west of 
Reims had stabilized by July 17. 


Return to the Marne 

The German offensive had failed and it 
was time for the Allied offensive to 
begin. Foch’s aim was to eliminate the 
large salient created by the German 


Rotating 
turret 


advance from the 
Aisne to the Marne in 
late May to early June. The 
attack was launched on July 18 from 
positions to the west of the Reims 
battlefields in the direction of Soissons. 
Impressive forces had been assembled 
for the operation, including over 1,000 
aircraft and massed tanks, mostly the 
light Renault FTs. 
After a brief artillery 
bombardment, the 
Allied infantry went 
“over the top” at 
dawn, advancing 
behind a creeping 


U.S. troops on the move 
Soldiers of the American 
Expeditionary Force (AEF) 
move up by truck toward 
Chateau-Thierry in preparation 
for the counterattack at the 
Marne on July 18. American 
manpower altered the balance 
of forces in the war. 


barrage accompanied 
by tanks. The majority 
of the troops were 
French, but the U.S. 
First and Second 
divisions spearheaded 
the assault in the sector 
around Chateau-Thierry. 
Although German 
machine gun and 
artillery fire inflicted 
heavy casualties, 
the tanks helped 
break through 
defensive positions 
and Allied 
aircraft bombed 
German troops. 


Pushed back 
The Germans were 
forced back, retreating 
some 6 miles (10km) in 
the first two days of the 
offensive. By July 22, the two 
U.S. divisions had lost 11,000 
men, either killed or wounded, 
but they had retaken Chateau- 
Thierry (lost to the Germans in June) 
and won the admiration of their 
French colleagues. The French were 
also impressed by the performance of 
African-American troops, assigned to 
separate formations in the segregated 
U.S. Army. Regiments of the black 93rd 
Division performed outstandingly 
when seconded to French divisions, 
where they received more respectful 
treatment than they were used to 
under U.S. command. 
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Harlem Hellfighters 

The African-American 369th Regiment, known as the 
Harlem Hellfighters, was seconded to fight under 
French command at the Marne. The soldiers were 
equipped with French rifles and Adrian helmets. 


Through the last week of July, the 
Germans steadily gave ground and 

by August 3 had managed an orderly 
withdrawal across the Aisne River, 
returning to the positions they had 
held before their offensive in late May. 
Ludendorff had been forced to transfer 
troops south from Flanders to help 
hold the line against the French 
advance, ending any prospect of a 
renewed German offensive toward 
the Channel ports. 

Although Ludendorff publicly 
disparaged the quality of U.S. troops, in 
private the German leadership had to 
face the fact that their presence meant 
that military victory was no longer an 
option for Germany. The endgame of 
the war was about to begin. 


AFTER 


The French-led offensive at the Marne 
was the first in a series of Allied 
attacks that continued to push the 
Germans back through 1918. 


HONORED GENERAL 

The initial French reaction to the Second Battle 
of the Marne was relief that Paris had 
been saved. |n recognition of his victory, 
Foch was granted the title of Marshal of France 
on August 6, 1918, the second French general 
accorded this honor during World War |. The 
first was General Joseph Joffre in 1916. 


GRAND OFFENSIVE 
The Allies resumed offensive operations with 
an important victory won principally by British 
and Commonwealth forces at Amiens 
304-05 >> on August 8. From September, 
Foch orchestrated a simultaneous “Grand 
Offensive” by Allied armies on different sectors 
of the Western Front, including American-led 
operations at St. Mihiel and Meuse- 
Argonne 306-09 > and British-led attacks 
on the Hindenburg Line 312-13 >». 
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Blinded by gas 

In this painting entitled Gassed, by American artist 
John Singer Sargent, British infantry are led to a 
dressing station after a gas attack. Sargent 
witnessed the scene near Arras on August 21, 1918. 
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MARSHAL OF FRANCE Born 1851 Died 1929 


Ferdinand Foch 


“Lla is the most 
courageous man 
| have ever met.” 


BRITISH GENERAL SIR HENRY WILSON, 1920 


he defeat of France by Germany 
T in the Franco-Prussian War 

of 1870-71 was a formative 
experience for Ferdinand Foch. It not 
only gave him his first taste of the army 
as a volunteer, but also filled him with 
a lasting fear of German military power. 

A love of military history led Foch 

to study the campaigns of the French 
Emperor Napoleon I (1769-1821). 


Front page news 

Wearing the uniform of a Marshal of France, Foch 
was the natural choice for the front page of a French 
illustrated newspaper in August 1918, the month 
when the Allied armies turned the tide of the war. 


As an officer in the artillery from 1873, 


Foch belonged to the section of the 
army most changed by technological 


progress, but his Napoleonic studies led 


him to believe troop morale to be the 
most crucial factor in warfare. He 
always favored offense over defense. 
Commitment to the offensive suited 


his confident, energetic character, and 


he never abandoned it. 
During the long peace in Europe 


between 1871 and 1914, Foch’s clarity 


of mind and originality of thought 


Unshaken belief 

Marshal Ferdinand Foch was the commander who 
led the Allies to victory on the Western Front in 1918. 
He was an aggressive commander, whose military 
thinking influenced many French officers. 


earned him a reputation as an 
influential military theoretician. 

At France’s War College, the Ecole 
Supérieure de Guerre, a generation 

of French officers absorbed Foch’s belief 
that a spirited attack would always 
overcome defensive firepower. It was 
a conviction that ultimately cost many 
Frenchmen their lives. 


From desk to battlefield 

At the outbreak of war, Foch was a 
62-year-old general with no combat 
experience who had spent most of his 
career in desk jobs or lecture rooms. 
Leading XX Corps on the Lorraine 
front in August 1914, he attracted 
the favorable attention of 
French commander-in- 
chief General Joseph 
Joffre when he 
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prevented a German breakthrough by 
mounting a successful counterattack at 
the Trouée de Charmes near Nancy. 
Sensing that Foch was the man for a 
crisis, Joffre gave him command of the 
Ninth Army, a makeshift new 
formation, and ordered him to plug a 
gap in the French line south of Reims 
in what would become the First Battle 
of the Marne. 

Foch again employed counterattack 
as the best form of defense, motivating 
exhausted retreating troops to turn 
and engage the advancing Germans. 
His bold commitment to attack from an 
apparently hopeless position appealed 
to French propagandists and quickly 
acquired the status of myth. It also 
commended him to Joffre, who in 
the wake of the victory on the Marne, 
would have made Foch his deputy 
had such a position existed. 


Champion of new technology 

For Foch, as for other World War I 

generals, trench warfare imposed 

a painful learning process. After 

presiding over costly failed 

offensives in 1915, he 

became an advocate 

of “scientific warfare,” 

seeking to limit infantry 

losses by more effective 
use of artillery, 

aircraft, and later, 
tanks. He fell from 
favor after Joffre 


“My right Is 
driven in; my 
left is giving 
way; the situation 
is excellent; | am 
attacking!” 


ATTRIBUTED TO FOCH AT THE FIRST BATTLE OF 
THE MARNE, SEPTEMBER 1914 


was sidelined in December 1916, but 
quickly returned to prominence in 
spring 1917 as Chief of Staff to the new 
French commander-in-chief, General 
Philippe Pétain. 

When a Supreme War Council was 
set up in November 1917 to coordinate 
Allied action in Italy in the wake of the 
Caporetto disaster, Foch proved its 
most effective member. Although he 
spoke no English, he had a good 
relationship with British commander 
General Douglas Haig, who preferred 
Foch to the pessimistic Pétain. 


Allied Supreme Commander 

In the crisis provoked by the German 
breakthrough on the Western Front 
in March 1918, Foch was immediately 
chosen as the man to coordinate 

the action of the British and French 
armies. Although given the title 

of Allied Supreme Commander in 
April, he never ran 
the war directly. 
Instead, he relied 
upon his powers of 
persuasion to 
encourage the 
different Allied 
commanders to 
coordinate their 
plans. His 
intervention to 
ensure the launch 
of a counteroffensive 
at the Second Battle 


Awarding medals to Allied soldiers 

As Allied Supreme Commander, Foch distributes 
medals to Belgian soldiers on the Western Front in 
1918, watched by King Albert | of Belgium. Foch liked 
to meet troops and other generals face to face. 


of the Marne in July, overruling 
Pétain’s defensive instincts, was a 
turning point in the war. 


The drive to victory 
Success at the Second Battle of the 
Marne confirmed Foch’s personal 
authority and allowed him to promote 
a coherent Allied offensive strategy, 
even going so far as to bend the 
obdurately independent American 
general John Pershing to his will. 
Foch’s positive spirit was exactly what 
the moment required and ensured an 
unrelenting drive to victory. 

Foch pressed for the imposition 
of tough terms on Germany in the 
Armistice negotiations that ended the 
fighting, and protested vigorously 
against what he regarded as lax peace 
terms during the Paris Peace 
Comiterence in Janna 1919. He 
insisted that only permanent French 
annexation of the Rhineland could 
guarantee against future German 
aggression. When the Treaty of 
Versailles was signed on June 28, 1919, 
Foch warned, with notable foresight, 
that it would condemn France to 
fighting the war all over again. 


Signing the Armistice 

Foch leads the Allied delegation at the signing of the 
Armistice on November 11, 1918. The signing took 
place on his private train in the Forest of Compiégne. 
Foch insisted that the Germans accept rigorous terms. 
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FERDINAND FOCH , is 


October 1851 Ferdinand Foch is born on 
October 2 at Tarbes in southwest France. 


1870 Enlists in the infantry at the outbreak 
of the Franco-Prussian War but fails to see action. 


1873 Graduates from the Ecole Polytechnique 
and artillery training school. Commissioned as 
an artillery officer. 


1895 Appointed as instructor at the Ecole 
Supérieure de Guerre and becomes a renowned 
military theorist. 


1903-04 Returns to regimental duties and 
publishes collections of his lectures: On the 
Principles of War and On the Conduct of War. 


1908 Promoted to the rank of general, he is 
appointed commander of the Ecole Supérieure 
de Guerre, a post he holds until 1911. 


August 1914 Enters the war as a corps 
commander in the French Second Army. 
Performs well during the Battle of the Frontiers 
on the Lorraine front. His son and son-in-law 
are killed in separate incidents on August 22. 


September 1914 As commander of the Ninth 
Army, he plays a vital role in the defeat of the 
Germans at the First Battle of the Marne. 


October-November 1914 Appointed 
commander of the French armies in northern 
France. Cooperates with the British in the Race 
to the Sea and the First Battle of Ypres. 


1915-16 As commander of the Northern Army 
Group, he has overall control of French forces 
at the Second Battle of Ypres, the Artois-Loos 
Offensive, and the Battle of the Somme. 


December 1916 When Nivelle replaces Joffre 
as French commander-in-chief, Foch is dismissed 
from his post and sent to the Italian front. 


May 1917 New French commander-in-chief 
Pétain selects Foch as his Chief of Staff. 


November 1917 Appointed France's 
representative on the Allied Supreme 
War Council. 


March 1918 Entrusted with coordinating Allied 
armies on the Western Front, a role later 
formalized as Allied Supreme Commander. 


July 1918 Masterminds a successful 
counteroffensive at the Second Battle 
of the Marne. 


August 1918 Granted the 
honorary title of Marshal 
of France. 


November 1918 Heads 
the Allied armistice 
negotiations, which 
impose strict terms 
upon Germany. 


June 1919 Boycotts the 
signing of the Treaty of 
Versailles, which he 
considers too lenient 
toward Germany. 


March 1929 Dies on March 20 
and is buried in Paris alongside 
his hero, Napoleon |. 


STATUE OF FERDINAND 
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BEFORE 


The Battle of Jutland in 1916 was the 
last significant encounter between 
British and German surface warships 
in World War I. 


THE WAR ON U-BOATS 
Germany adopted unrestricted 
submarine warfare ( 220-21 against 
Allied merchant shipping from February 1917. 
The U-boats failed to win the war, but Allied 
shipping losses remained high. The British tried 
and failed to stop the U-boats 
from breaking into the Atlantic 
by placing barrages 
across the English 
Channel and in the 
North Sea between 
Britain and Norway. 


U-BOAT SUBMARINER’S 
BADGE 


After the raid 

A British aerial reconnaissance photograph 
shows three British cruisers sunk as blockships 
in the mouth of the Zeebrugge-Bruges Canal. 
The passage of German U-boats through the 
canal was only briefly obstructed. 


The Zeebrugge Raid 


In April 1918, Britain's Royal Navy and Royal Marines made a bold raid on the port of 
Zeebrugge in German-occupied Belgium. The operation failed to stop the movement of 
U-boats, but it boosted the morale of the British public, who longed for heroic naval action. 


Roger Keyes, considered one of the 

British Royal Navy’s most capable 
leaders, was assigned the task of 
improving the defense of the eastern 
entrance to the English Channel 
against German submarines. 

Since 1915, a barrage of antisubmarine 
nets and mines had been maintained 
between the English and French coasts, 
but U-boats sailing from Germany’s 
North Sea ports and from bases at 
Zeebrugge and Ostende in Belgium 
continued to filter through this flimsy 


: n late 1917, acting Vice Admiral 


obstacle at will. To counter these 
attacks, Keyes increased the number of 
mines along the barrier, stationed 70 
trawlers and drifters (small fishing 
vessels) as lookouts on the surface, and 
backed them up with patrols by 
destroyers (generally used to defend 
larger warships) based at Dover. 

Keyes was incensed when, in 
mid-February 1918, German destroyers 
attacked the English Channel barrier 
by night, sinking eight drifters and 
trawlers with impunity. There was a 
possibility that the barrier might 


become unsustainable. Keyes 

responded by pressing for a raid on 
Zeebrugge and Ostende to stop the 
movement of U-boats at its source. 


Audacious plan 

The German submarine pens were 
situated inland at the Belgian city of 
Bruges; from there, they were moved 
by canal to the coastal ports and then 
the open sea. The planned raid would 
sink “blockships”—vessels that were 
deliberately sunk to impede the 
passage of other ships—in the mouths 


THE ZEEBRUGGE RAID 


“Hell was let loose, 
troops were climbing 
the scaling ladders 
onto the mole...” 


ROYAL MARINE PRIVATE G. CALVERLEY ON BOARD THE /R/S 


of the canals, denying the U-boats 
passage to the sea. Inevitably, the 
Belgian ports would be heavily 
defended, but the British were 
convinced that such a raid was feasible. 
Various vessels were assembled for 
the operation, including 19th-century 
cruisers, ferry boats, motor launches, 
and submarines. To maintain secrecy, 
seamen were invited to volunteer 
for the mission without being told 


what it entailed. 


The plan for the attack on Zeebrugge 
was complex, ingenious, and fallible. 
Under cover of a smoke screen, the 
elderly cruiser HMS Vindictive and 
two ferries would advance to the 
breakwater at the harbor entrance so 
marines and seamen could disembark. 
This landing party would then 
silence the German guns 
defending the port, while 
submarines packed with 


explosives would 
demolish the bridge 
connecting the 
breakwater to the 
land, preventing the 
Germans from sending 
in reinforcements. 
Then three antiquated 
cruisers packed with 
rubble and concrete 
would be sunk by their 
crews at the entrance 
to the canal. At the 
same time, a similar 
plan, involving two 
blockships, was to be 
executed at Ostende. 


Night attack 


After two false starts, when the raids 
were aborted due to bad weather, 
Keyes’s raiding force set sail on 


Bold operator 
The commander of Britain's Dover Patrol, 
acting Vice Admiral Roger Keyes 
masterminded the daring Zeebrugge 
Raid of April 1918. 


picked up by small boats and carried 
safely back to England. The third 
blockship, Thetis, did not make it to the 
canal but was sunk short of its target. 


April 22, with the admiral sailing on 


board the destroyer HMS Warwick. The 
Ostende attack was abandoned when 
it was found that buoys put in place to 
guide the ships to the port entrance 
had been destroyed by the Germans, 
but the raid at Zeebrugge went ahead. 
Just after midnight, Vindictive and the 


ferries Iris and Daffodil approached the 


breakwater. The sea was lit up by 
German flares and searchlights, but the 
ships were hidden by a bank of smoke 
laid down by British destroyers and 
motor launches. Vindictive emerged 


from this protective cloud 

within a few hundred yards of Z 

the breakwater. It was then raked alt ten 
by fire from a whole range of f )*}- 
German guns at point-blank range. ; ry 


Marines and seamen who were 
crowded onto the deck in : 
preparation for the landing 
suffered heavy casualties. Some 
men gallantly mounted ladders 
onto the breakwater but, pinned 
down by German machine guns, 
they stood no chance of reaching 
the heavy gun emplacements that 
were their main objective. One of 
the British submarines succeeded in 
blowing up the link between the 
breakwater and the shore. 

Vindictive had been armed with 

howitzers and mortars to provide 
additional fire support for the 
landing party, but its 
position was soon 
untenable. After less 


Heroic failure 

The Zeebrugge Raid was a brave but 
botched operation. More than 200 
British servicemen lost their lives and 
some 400 were wounded or taken 
prisoner. Even though the raid did 
not achieve its objective, the courage 


Return from Zeebrugge 

Badly damaged by gunfire, the cruiser HMS Vindictive 
arrives back in Dover after the Zeebrugge Raid. 
Vindictive was sunk as a blockship in an attack 

on Ostende the following month. 
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of the men who executed it was 
acknowledged with the award of eight 
Victoria Crosses. 

The Bruges canal was blocked for 
only two days. The Germans quickly 
opened a channel for submarines to 
bypass the blockships, and the effect 
on the U-boat campaign was 
imperceptible. Coming at a dark 
moment in the war, however, with 
German armies on the offensive in 
France, the raid was celebrated as a 
victory by the British. 


Ties 


than an hour, the 
British ships were 
forced to withdraw, 
loaded with dead and 
wounded seamen. 
Despite the failure 

at the breakwater, the 
three blockships 
continued with their 
mission. Under heavy 
German fire, Iphigenia 
and Intrepid sailed to 
the mouth of the canal 
where they were 
scuttled by their crews 
as planned—most 
of the men were 
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German naval uniform 

A detachable collar was part of the uniform 
worn by a Matrose (seaman), the lowest rank 
in the German Imperial Navy. 


AFTER 


The raid had no effect on the shape 
of the naval war. The Allies could not 

stop U-boat attacks, and the German 

surface fleet was unable to break the 
Royal Navy's blockade. 


RENEWED ATTACK 
The British attempt to raid Ostende was 
renewed on May 9-10, 1918. HMS Vindictive, 
this time involved as a blockship, was sunk in 
Ostende Harbor. As in the Zeebrugge Raid, the 
effect on the movement of U-boats was 
limited. The German navy withdrew its 
U-boats from Belgium in September 1918 
when the Belgian ports were threatened by 
advancing Allied armies in Flanders. Submarine 
operations continued from German ports. 

The number of 


188,000 ton of atiec 


shipping sunk by U-boats in 
September 1918. 


GERMAN MUTINY 

The German High Seas Fleet coincidentally 
made its last sortie into the North Sea on the 
same day as the Zeebrugge Raid. Attempting 
to intercept a convoy off Norway, it 
was chased home by the British fleet. The 
morale of German sailors deteriorated. A naval 
mutiny triggered revolutionary upheaval 
320-21 >> in Germany at the war's end. 


VICTORY AND DEFEAT 1918 


BEFORE 


Aircraft were used for bombing or 
reconnaissance early in the war. Later, 
fighter planes were built for combat. 


CHANGING ROLE 
Britain was the first country 
to engage in 
strategic 
bombing by 
targeting Zeppelin 
hangars in 
Cologne and 
Dusseldorf in 
September 1914. 
From 1915, Germany 
carried out the long- 
range bombing of 
British and French cities <€ 232-33, a tactic 
later adopted by the Allies. From 1916, 
specialized fighter planes, first built to attack 
aircraft bombing targets behind enemy lines or 
engage in reconnaissance, battled for 
air supremacy « 188-89. 
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from the German Michael Offensive 

in March 1918 to the Allied 
Hundred Days Offensives between 
August and November, army 
commanders made aircraft an integral 
part of their tactics for ending the 
stalemate of trench warfare. Troops 
learned to fear being gunned down 
by low-flying planes, and tactical 
bombing of targets such as arms 
dumps, train stations, and ports 
hampered the supply of equipment 
and reinforcement. 

Air support was often inhibited by 
bad weather and did not always 
work—for example, an attempt by the 
British to bomb bridges over the 
Somme during the Battle 
of Amiens in August 1918 
failed. But the use of 
aircraft contributed 


} n the final campaigns of the war, 


KEY 
B 1914 
B 1918 


War in the skies 

Military aviation expanded rapidly 
during the war. In August 1914, 
around 500 aircraft were deployed 
by all combatants combined. By 
the end of the war, some 12,000 
military aircraft were engaged 

in active service. 


Italy USA 


Rudder 


Tail skid 


substantially to the return to mobile 
wartare. Aerial observers, now able to 
contact ground staff by radio, could 
report on the movements of ground 
forces that had 
penetrated enemy 
defenses in depth. 
They also enabled 
arnillery mre to be 
accurately targeted 
in support of infantry. Late in the war, 
supplies were dropped from the air to 
rapidly advancing troops. 


Fight for supremacy 

As the role of aircraft became more 
important to the war effort, the fiercer 
the struggle for air superiority became. 
Air commanders learned the value of 
raiding enemy airfields as the first blow 
in an offensive. Ever larger formations 
were put into the skies over the 
Western Front—700 aircraft supported 
the French counterattack at the Marne 
iMmlaly LOLs, 

The battle for air 
superiority was fought in 
factories as well as in the 
air. The British aircraft 
industry, built up from 
almost nothing during the 
course of the war, produced over 
30,000 aircraft in 1918, while French 
factories manufactured almost 
25,000 planes. 


7.92 mm Parabellum 
MG14 machine gun 


270,000 


employed in the British aircraft 
industry by the end of the war. 


German two-seater 
The LVG C.VI was a sturdy German reconnaissance 
aircraft introduced on the Western Front in 1918. 
Unlike most World War | airmen, the LVG‘s two-man 
crew had parachutes and heated flying suits. 


Climax of the Air War 


By 1918, German airmen were outnumbered and could not stop the Allies from winning 
command of the air. Although the support of army operations remained the principal role of 
aircraft, late in the war an Allied bombing campaign was launched against German cities. 


Hampered by shortages of labor and 
raw materials, Germany produced only 
14,000 aircraft during the same period, 
insufficient to replace its losses in the 
fighting from spring to 
autumn 1918. 

The entry of the 
United States into the 
War was expected to 
boost Allied aircraft 
output, but it proved surprisingly difficult 
to turn U.S. automobile factories into 
aircraft manufacturers. A mere 1,400 
aircraft were produced by the U.S. 
during the war and most American pilots 
flew in British or French machines. 

With well-organized squadrons, the 
Germans achieved air supremacy in 
spring 1918. They held a slender lead 
in technology. The introduction of 
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CLIMAX OF THE AIR WAR 


the Fokker D.VII in April gave them a 
better fighter aircraft than the Allied 
Sopwith Camels, SE5s or SPAD XIIIs. 
The German Rumpler C.VI, also 
deployed in 1918, was the war’s most 
advanced reconnaissance aircraft. It 
could fly at 20,000 ft (6,000m), above 


Italian triplane bomber 


One of the largest bomber aircraft deployed in the war 


was the Italian three-engine triplane Caproni Ca.4. 
Although clumsy in appearance, it was able 
to carry a substantial bombload on 
long-range missions. 


Allied fighters, its crew equipped with 
oxygen and heated flying suits to cope 
with the high altitude. Germany even 
issued parachutes, a refinement 
scorned by Allied commanders, who 
feared crewmen would jump out of 
their planes due to cowardice. 

But nothing could save German 
forces from the logic of numbers. 
By summer 1918, they were being 
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overwhelmed by the sheer number of 
Allied aircraft over the battlefield— 
1,500 were deployed at the St. Mihiel 
salient in northeastern France in 
September. Heavy combat losses meant 
the quality of German pilots declined 
as inexperienced pilots were drafted to 
the front. Growing fuel shortages in 
Germany curtailed training flights and 
limited the number of combat missions 
that could be flown. By autumn 1918, 
the Allies had achieved indisputable air 
superiority over the Western Front. 


Bombing campaigns 
The German bombing campaign against 
British and French cities, using airships 
in 1915 and planes from 1917, ended 
in spring 1918 with a late flurry of 
heavy raids on Paris. The German 
bombers were then reassigned to 
tactical missions aimed at targets of 
immediate military value. By then the 
British had begun preparing their own 
The estimated 


15,000 number of airmen 


of all nationalities killed in the 
course of the war. 


bombing campaign against German 
cities in the hope of undermining 
Germany’s performance on the 
battlefield by targeting its industries. 
In Britain, the Royal Air Force was 
established in April 1918 to make air 
power independent of army and naval 
commanders, partly with a bombing 
campaign in mind. In June, the British 
and French assembled their bomber 
aircraft in France as an independent air 
force commanded by General Hugh 
Trenchard. They began raids deep 
into Germany with fleets of up to 
40 bombers. Large Caproni and 
Handley Page aircraft attacked by 
night, and smaller de Havillands and 
Breguets by day. 
As the Germans had already 
discovered, causing large-scale 
damage was beyond the capacity 
of World War I aircraft, but the 
inhabitants of Mannheim and 
Frankfurt experienced the 
terror that had struck 
\ London and Paris. 
‘Commitment to the 
strategic bombing campaign was less 
than total. Trenchard more often used 
his aircraft to support the Allied armies. 
Had the Armistice not intervened, 
however, the Allied bombing campaign 
would undoubtedly have expanded. 


AFTER 


From 1919, air forces shrank to a 
fraction of their wartime strength, 
but belief in the potential of strategic 
bombing grew. 


COVERT FORCE 

Under the terms of the 1919 Treaty of 
Versailles 338-39 >>, Germany was 
banned from possessing an air force. Covertly, 
however, a shadow air force was kept in 
place, with pilots trained in Russia under the 
terms of the German-Soviet Treaty of Berlin of 
1926. After the rise to power of Adolf Hitler 

in 1933, Germany began a rapid expansion 
of military aviation, formally announcing 
the founding of the Luftwaffe in 1935. 


THE CHANGING FACE OF WAR 
In 1921, Italian General Giulio Douhet published 
an influential book, The Command of the Air, 
arguing that a future war could be won through 
mass bombing attacks on enemy cities 
and industrial facilities. The chief of Britain's 
Royal Air Force (RAF), Hugh Trenchard, and 
General Billy Mitchell in the United States were 
inspired by a similar vision. It led to the 
development of the bomber forces that 
would devastate cities in World War II. 


0 


Air Force recruitment poster 

A wartime poster encourages men to join Britain's 
Royal Air Force. The RAF was established as an 
independent service in April 1918 by amalgamating the 
Royal Flying Corps and the Royal Naval Air Service. 


“What is the point of shooting down five out 
of fifty machines?... The enemy’s material 
superiority was dooming us to failure.” 


GERMAN PILOT RUDOLF STARK IN WINGS OF WAR: AN AIRMAN'S DIARY OF THE LAST YEAR OF WORLD WAR ONE 
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EYEWITNESS 1918 


Aerial Combat 


As fighting continued unabated on the Western Front, a 
ferocious air battle raged in the skies above, leading to a high 
casualty rate among pilots. By 1918, some 8,000 aircraft were 
in action over northern France and Belgium. Successful pilots 
were glorified by propaganda and the media. 


«6cuddenly we saw a squadron approaching from the other side... 
I was nearest to the enemy and attacked the man to the rear... 
My opponent did not make matters easy for me. He knew the 
fighting business... he plunged into a cloud and had nearly saved 
himself. I plunged after him and as luck would have it, found 
myself close behind him. I fired and he fired without any tangible 
result. At last I hit him. I noticed a ribbon of white benzine 
vapor... He was a stubborn fellow and fought until he landed. 
When he had come to the ground I flew over him at an altitude of 
about 30 feet in order to ascertain whether I had killed him or not. 
What did the rascal do? He took his machine gun and shot holes 
into my machine. #9 


GERMAN ACE MANFRED VON RICHTHOFEN, FROM HIS AUTOBIOGRAPHY, RED AIR 
FIGHTER (1918) 


6 At 150 yards I pressed my triggers. The tracer bullets cut a 
streak of living fire into the rear of the Pfalz tail. Raising the nose 
of my aeroplane slightly, the fiery streak lifted itself like the 
stream of water pouring from a garden hose... The swerving of its 
course indicated that its rudder no longer was held by a directing 
hand. At 2,000 feet above the enemy’s lines I pulled up my 
headlong dive and watched the enemy machine continuing on its 
course. Curving slightly to the left, the Pfalz circled a little to the 
south and the next minute crashed into the ground. 99 


AMERICAN ACE EDDIE RICKENBACKER, FROM HIS MEMOIR FIGHTING THE FLYING 
CIRCUS (1919) 


Safe return 

Ground staff cheer as a German Gotha returns safely 
from a mission. Aircrew on both sides were worked to 
the point of exhaustion, often having to make several 
flights each day for weeks on end. 
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VICTORY AND DEFEAT 1918 


FIGHTER PILOT Born 1892 Died 1918 


Manfred 
von Richthofen 


“Fly... to the last drop of blood... 
the last beat of the heart.” 


MANFRED VON RICHTHOFEN, TOAST TO HIS FELLOW PILOTS 


erman pilot Manfred von 
G Richthofen, popularly known as 

the Red Baron, has proved the 
most enduringly famous of the World 
War I flying aces. He was singled out 
by German propagandists as a hero 
whose daring deeds would shine forth 
in invigorating contrast to the 
mechanical slaughter of the trenches. 

Brought up on an estate in rural 

Prussia, he developed a passion for 
hunting from an early age. The hunt 
would later be his favorite metaphor 
for air combat, with himself as the 
hunter and enemy aircraft as his prey. 
Following family tradition, he entered 
the Prussian military education system 
when he was a child. 


Medal of honor 

After confirmation of his 16th kill in January 1917, 
Richthofen was awarded the Pour le Mérite (Blue Max), 
Germany's highest military honor. Richthofen 
eventually scored 80 kills. 


A junior officer in the Uhlan lancers 
when the war broke out, Richthofen 
was soon disillusioned by the lack of 
opportunity for dashing action and / 
transferred to the air service in search -_ > 
of adventure. After serving six months , = oa . 
as an observer in a two-seater ; : ; " : 
reconnaissance aircraft, he learned ao > 
to ily in-@ctoberd 915: . - 

ses ) 


Courage is the key 
Richthofen’s skill was as a killer not 
a pilot—he later wrote that he had 
shot down 20 aircraft by the time he 
was comfortable at the controls. He 
would always disparage complex 
aerobatics, saying that “one does 
not need to be a clever pilot” but 
only “to have the courage to fly 
in close to the enemy before 
opening fire.” 

Assigned to piloting two- 
seater bombers on the 
Eastern Front, Richthofen 
was saved from obscurity 
in 1916 by a chance 
acquaintance with Oswald 
Boelcke, Germany’s 
leading flying ace. 
Boelcke chose 
Richthofen to join his 
elite Jagdstaffel (Jasta) 
2 fighter squadron on 
the Western Front. 

The first theoretician 
of air combat, Boelcke 
passed on the basics 
of this new form of 
warfare to Richthofen 
and the other pilots in 
his squadron. Boelcke’s 
guiding principles included 
not flying into the sun when 
attacking an enemy and not 
opening fire until at close 
range. Employed against 
slow-moving Allied 
reconnaissance aircraft and 


The Flying Circus 

Albatros aircraft of Richthofen’s Jagda 1 fighter wing 

line up at an airfield in France. Jagda 1 was known as 
the Flying Circus because of its aircrafts’ bright colors. 
Richthofen himself became known as the Red Baron. 


bombers, which were the German 
fighters’ principal targets, these tactics 
allowed Richthofen to build up a high 
number of kills very quickly. 


Flying ace 

Richthofen became one of Germany’s 
elite band of pilots on November 23, 
1916, when he shot down one of 
Britain’s most successful flying aces, 
Major Lanoe Hawker. The British pilot, 
caught flying an inferior aircraft deep 
behind German lines, was pursued 
relentlessly by Richthofen’s faster 
Albatros until the German was close 
enough to shoot him in the head. 

In 1917, Richthofen was given 
command of his own squadron and 
then of Germany’s first fighter wing, 
the four squadrons of Jagdgeschwader 


(Jagda) 1. He excelled as a commander, 


taking time to teach new pilots how 
to fight. The Flying Circus, as Jagda 1 
came to be called, nurtured many ace 


German hero 
In addition to being Germany's most 
celebrated pilot, Manfred von Richthofen 
was an outstanding leader of men. He 
was depicted by German wartime 
propaganda as a chivalrous 
“knight of the sky.” 


“| approached... 


pilots, including Manfred’s younger 
brother, Lothar. It was used as a 
trouble-shooting formation, sent to 
whichever sector of the Western Front 
was thought most crucial at the time. 


Combat takes its toll 
By spring 1917, with over 50 kills to 
his name, Richthofen was one of the 
most famous men in Germany. He was 
invited to meet the Kaiser, and urged 
to write his memoirs as a morale- 
boosting tale for the German public. 
Like all World War I flying aces, 
however, he suffered from the nervous 
strain of combat and the frequent 
deaths of comrades. On July 6, 1917, 
he was shot in the head by a Lewis 
gunner in a British two-seater. 
Although almost blinded, he managed 
to land his aircraft safely. However, his 
health never fully recovered. 

The injury occurred at a moment 
when Germany was losing 
its technical superiority to 
a new generation of Allied 
aircraft. Richthofen 
informed the German air 
staff of the “poor morale” 
of German fighter pilots 


Buried by the enemy 

The Australian Flying Corps gave 
Richthofen a military burial at 
Bertangles, near Amiens, on April 22, 
1918. Some Allied fliers expressed 
respect for a fallen enemy, others 
were openly glad he was dead. 


due to their “sorry machines.” He 
used his prestige to push for the mass 
manufacture of the Fokker Dr.1 
triplane, which would become his 
most famous mount, and then for 
development of the Fokker D7, which 
became the highest-performing fighter 
of the war. 

By 1918, Richthofen was under 
pressure to withdraw from combat, 
since his death would be a heavy blow 
to German morale. But he refused, 
stating that it would be despicable to 
preserve his “valuable life for the 
nation” while “every poor fellow in 
the trenches... has to stickimonge 

On April 21, pursuing a potential 
victim over British lines with 
uncharacteristic recklessness, 
Richthofen was shot dead, either 
by Canadian pilot Roy Brown or by 
Australian machine gunners on the 
ground. He was only 25 years old. 


and fired 50 bullets 
until the machine began to burn.” 


MANFRED VON RICHTHOFEN, DESCRIBING HIS LAST KILL ON APRIL 20, 1918 


May 3, 1892 Born into an aristocratic Prussian 
family near Breslau (now Wroclaw in Poland). 


1903 Enters military cadet school at the 
age of 11. 


1911 Graduates from the Royal Military 
Academy, joining an Uhlan light cavalry 
regiment with the rank of lieutenant 

a Beye 


May 1915 Transfers from the cavalry to the 
German air service, seeing action as an 
observer on reconnaissance missions. 


October 1915 After meeting German flying 

ace Oswald Boelcke, he begins pilot training, 
qualifying in early 1916. 

March 1916 Flies two-seater bomber aircraft 
at Verdun and on the Eastern Front. 


August 1916 Becomes a fighter pilot, joining 
Oswald Boelcke’s squadron Jagdstaffel 
(Jasta) 2 on the Western Front. 


September 1916 Achieves his first kills, 
shooting down two Allied aircraft. 


October 1916 Witnesses the death of 
Boelcke in a collision during combat with 
British aircraft. 


November 1916 Flying an Albatros D.1, 
he shoots down the British ace pilot Major 
Lance Hawker. 


January 1917 Awarded the Pour le Mérite 
(Blue Max) for 16 kills, Richthofen is appointed 
commander of a fighter squadron, Jasta 11, 

in northern France. 


April 1917 Flying an Albatros D.3 fighter, he 
shoots down 21 Allied aircraft in a month 
during the Battle of Arras. 


June 1917 Appointed commander of a flight 
wing of four squadrons, Jagdgeschwader 
(Jagda) 1, known as Richthofen’s Flying Circus. 


July 1917 Suffers a serious head wound in 
combat and has to undergo surgery. 


August 1917 Returns to command of Jagda 1 
during the Third Battle of Ypres, flying the 
Fokker Dr.1 triplane for the first time. 


September 1917 Still suffering the effects 

of his wound, he takes convalescent leave to 
complete his memoirs, Der rote Kampfflieger 
(The Red Battle Flyer). 

March-April 1918 Leading Jagda 1 in the 
German Spring Offensive, Richthofen raises 
his tally of kills to 80. 

April 21, 1918 Richthofen is killed either by 
ground or air fire while flying over the Somme. 
Hermann Goering takes over his squadron. 


REPLICA OF THE FOKKER DR.1 TRIPLANE 
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VICTORY AND DEFEAT 1918 


Allied Intervention in Russia 


From spring 1918, the Allies intervened in Russia in a way that called into question their true motives toward 


the country. Initially aimed at advancing the war effort against Germany, their actions soon developed into 
a confused bid to overthrow the Bolshevik regime. 


he collapse of Russia was a severe 
T setback for the Allies, because it 

freed Germany from the need to 
fight a war on two fronts. The situation 
in Russia was also dangerously chaotic. 
The Bolsheviks controlled Petrograd 
and Moscow, but elsewhere former 
tsarist officers led “White” armies, a 
loose affiliation of anticommunist 
forces, in revolt against Bolshevik rule. 
Bolshevism was also contested by rival 
revolutionaries and ethnic groups. 


BEFORE 


Revolutionary upheaval in Russia in 
1917 created a confused situation for 
Russia’s military allies, who were 
desperate to keep Russia in the war. 


BOLSHEVIK REVOLUTION 

Tsar Nicholas II was forced to abdicate 
«€ 210-11 in March 1917. The Provisional 
Government that replaced the tsar pledged to 
continue the war, and was provided with 
money and arms by Britain, France, and the 
United States. The failure of a Russian 
summer offensive was followed by the 
overthrow of the Provisional Government by 
the Bolsheviks << 252-53 in November. 


PEACE TREATY 
The Bolsheviks arranged an 
armistice with the Central 
Powers in December 1917, 
but peace negotiations 
proceeded slowly. Allied hopes 
that the Bolsheviks could be 
persuaded to resume the war 
were dashed by the 
Brest-Litovsk Peace 
Treaty <« 276-77 
in March 1918. 


PROVISIONAL 
GOVERNMENT SOLDIER 


As early as December 1917, the 
Allies agreed in principle to 
intervene in Russia to support 

any political force prepared to 
resume the war against Germany, 
and to protect military supplies 
stockpiled in Russian ports from 
falling into German hands. Action 
was slow to develop, however, 
partly because of mutual suspicion 
between the Allies. Japan was best 
placed to intervene, with troops 
available to land at the key Russian 
port of Vladivostok in eastern 
Russia, but fears of Japanese 
territorial ambitions made the other 
Allies hostile to an independent 
Japanese initiative. 


The Czech Legion 

By a strange accident, the Allies 

found themselves with a substantial 

military force caught up in the chaos 

of postrevolutionary Russia. The 

Czech Legion was a body of Czech and 
The number of 


1 3 r 00 American troops 


involved in military intervention 


in Russia. 
The number of 


40 1 00 British troops sent 


to Arkhangelsk and Vladivostok. 


Slovak soldiers recruited during 
1916-17 from the Russian army and 
prisoners of war or deserters from the 
Austro-Hungarian army. They intended 
to fight for the Allies in the hope of 
being rewarded with national 
independence once the Central Powers 
had been defeated. 

The Bolshevik government had 
agreed to allow the Czech Legion to 
cross Russia to Vladivostok, after 
which it could sail to France to join 
other Czechs and Slovaks fighting 
on the Western Front. Strung out along 
the Trans-Siberian Railway through 


“The strangling of 
Bolshevism at its birth 
would have been an untold 
blessing to the human race.” 


WINSTON CHURCHILL, SPEECH, 1949 
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May and June 1918, however, 
elements of the Legion came into 
conflict with Bolshevik authorities, 
who tried to disarm them and 


obstructed their progress. Local clashes 


developed into full-scale fighting. An 


organized and motivated force of some 


50,000 men, the Czechs and Slovaks 
soon had control of a substantial area 
of Russia along the line of the Trans- 
Siberian Railway and at Vladivostok. 


THE MURDER OF THE TSAR ~ 


Bolshevik propaganda 
Proclaiming that “the enemy is at the 
gate,” a Bolshevik poster calls on the 
people to fight in defense of the 
revolution. In 1918, the Bolshevik 
regime was under siege and seemed 
unlikely to survive. 
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Also in June 1918, 
_ substantial numbers of 
Allied troops began to land 
in northern Russia. Large 
stockpiles of munitions, 
previously sent by Britain 
to aid their Russian allies, 
had accumulated at the 
ports of Murmansk and 
Arkhangelsk. These were 
vulnerable to attack by 
German forces active in 
Finland. To secure the 
munitions, a few 
thousand British and 
French troops landed at 
Murmansk, and in July 
went on to occupy 
Arkhangelsk. A 
subsidiary objective of 
this operation was to provide an 
alternative route for the Czech Legion 
to leave Russia and sail for France. 
The British, however, began to toy 
with an alternative plan for the revival 
of war on the Eastern Front. They 
proposed that the Allied forces at 
Arkhangelsk, the Czech Legion, and 
the White Army of Admiral Alexander 
Kolchak, based in Siberia, would join 
together to overthrow the Bolsheviks 
and reopen Russia’s war with Germany. 


From March 1917, former Tsar Nicholas ll, 
his wife Alexandra, and their five children 
were placed under house arrest—first at a 
palace in Tsarskoe Selo near Petrograd and 
then at Tobolsk in 
Siberia. In April 1918, 
the Bolshevik 
authorities moved the 
family to a house in 
Ekaterinburg, a town 
between Tobolsk and 
Moscow, where they 
were subjected to 
petty harassment. By 
July, Ekaterinburg was 


under threat from the anti-Bolshevik forces 
of the Czech Legion. On July 16, the 
Bolsheviks herded the entire family, along 
with their doctor and servants, into the 
basement of the 
house and shot 
them dead ina 
clumsily executed 
massacre. The 
bodies were buried 
in secret, the last 
remains not 

being discovered 
and identified 

until 2008. 


Mixed motives 

In summer 1918, Allied intervention 
in Russia gained momentum. President 
Woodrow Wilson sent U.S. troops 

both to Arkhangelsk—a move known 
as the Polar Bear Expedition—and to 
Vladivostok. In August, 7,000 Japanese 
troops poured into Vladivostok, 
spreading out to occupy a substantial 
area of eastern Siberia. 

The Allies were far from united in 
their strategy or objectives, however. 
Contingents of British, French colonial, 
and Italian troops landing at 
Vladivostok were ordered to head into 
central Russia to support a drive by the 
Czech Legion against the Bolsheviks. 
The Japanese concentrated on 
occupying territory in the east, which 
they hoped to hold on to after the war. 
The commander of the 8,000 U.S. 
troops in Vladivostok, General William 


Graves, refused to 
become involved in 
anti-Bolshevik 
adventures and 
concentrated on 
making the Trans- 
Siberian Railway 
fully operational. 

By autumn 1918, the 
Bolsheviks had turned 
their newly founded Red 
Army into an increasingly 
effective fighting force. Allied and 
White Russian troops advancing south 
from Arkhangelsk faced vigorous 
Bolshevik counterattacks. 

On November 11, 1918, the day of the 
Armistice between the Central Powers 
and the Allies on the Western Front, 
British, Canadian, and American troops 
were fighting hard to repel a Red Army 
attack on the Dvina River at Tulgas. 


Admiral Kolchak 
Backed by foreign forces, 
Admiral Alexander Kolchak 
headed an anti-Bolshevik 
White government based at 
Omsk in Siberia. In 1920, he 
was captured by Bolshevik 

forces and executed. 


— 


‘t 
‘ The end of the war 


on the Western Front at 

least clarified the true 
purpose of Allied intervention 
in Russia—the straightforward support 
of the White armies seeking to 
overthrow the Bolsheviks. The French 
even expanded intervention to a new 
front by landing troops at Odessa in 
southern Ukraine to aid White Army 
forces in December 1918. Allied 
war-weariness would, however, soon 
call a halt to such ventures. 


ALLIED INTERVENTION IN RUSSIA 


ss gail e> 


AFTER 


Most Allied powers left Russia in early 
1919, except for the United States and 
Japan, which stayed on in Vladivostok. 


THE ALLIES DEPART 

Under pressure both from the Bolshevik Red 
Army and war-weary public opinion at home, 
Allied forces withdrew from Murmansk 
and Arkhangelsk in the first half of 1919. The 
French left Odessa in April 1919 after a mutiny 
in their fleet. The Czech Legion negotiated 
an armistice with the Bolsheviks and 
returned to newly independent Czechoslovakia 
in early 1920. The intervention at 
Vladivostok lasted the longest, with 

most Allied troops, including the Americans, 
leaving in 1920. Japanese troops did not 
withdraw until 1922. 


Allied troops in Vladivostok, 1918 

French, British, American, and Japanese flags hang from 
a building in Vladivostok, on Russia's Pacific coast, 
during a parade of Allied forces. 
Various foreign troops occupied the 
port between 1918 and 1922. 
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VICTORY AND DEFEAT 1918 


Writers at War 


“My subject is war and the pity of war. 
The poetry is in the pity... All a poet 
can do today is warn.” 


WILFRED OWEN, BRITISH OFFICER AND WAR POET, 1918 


he writings of poets and novelists 
T who took part in World War I 
have shaped popular perception 
of the war, chiefly through highlighting 
the suffering and waste of life it 
entailed. From the start of the war, 
however, many established writers 
were inspired by patriotism and lined 
up to serve their country. 
In October 1914, for example, 
93 leading German intellectuals signed 
a manifesto defending Germany’s 
invasion of Belgium and declaring 


that “the German army and the 
German people are one and the same.” 
Novelist Thomas Mann, a future Nobel 
prize winner, was a prominent 
supporter of the German cause, 
asserting the superiority of Prussian 
militarism as opposed to “the pacifist 
ideal of civilization.” In Britain, at a 
meeting organized by the 
government’s propaganda bureau in 
September 1914, prominent authors, 
including Arthur Conan Doyle, 


Rudyard Kipling, and H.G. Wells, 
agreed to write essays and give public 
lectures in support of the war. 


Fired by patriotism 

Much of the writing published during 
the war was the work of individuals 
employing the timeworn clichés of 
honor and glory. But it would be 
wrong to see those who wrote in 
support of the war effort on 


both sides as insincere. Many were 
deeply moved by patriotism and the 
perceived justice of their country’s 
cause, emotions that only deepened 
as the death toll mounted. Kipling 
suffered irreparable grief over the 
death of his son at the Battle of Loos 
in 1915, but it did not alter his 
commitment to Britain winning the 
war. Even citizens of the initially 
neutral United States were inspired by 
the conflict. The American novelist 
Edith Wharton, living in France when 
the war broke out, published essays 
expressing her admiration for the 
French, whom she described as nobly 
engaged in a struggle for survival. 


Anti-war novel 

Henri Barbusse’s controversial 1916 novel, Le Feu 
(Under Fire) captured the horrors of trench warfare. 
It made a big impact in France and was published 
in English the following year. 


The war poets 

For younger writers, the situation was 
profoundly different because they 
became actively engaged in the war. 
The fashionable young English poet 
Rupert Brooke, who joined up as a 
junior officer in September 1914, 
wrote verse that epitomized the 
high-minded enthusiasm of the first 


Wounded novelist 
American writer Ernest 
Hemingway was wounded by 
shrapnel while serving as an 
ambulance driver in Italy in 
1918. He used his wartime 
experience in the novel 

A Farewell to Arms. 


newspapers and the 
truth of their daily 
lives at the front. An 
urge grew to testify to 
the reality of the war 
and to find a means 
of expression suitable 
to its horrors and 
humiliations. A 
turning point was 
marked by the 
publication of the 
novel Le Feu (Under 
Fire) by the French 
author Henri Barbusse 
in 1916. Defying 
government censorship, and based on 
the writer’s own experience of the 
trenches, it provided the first graphic 
description of the grim conditions and 
grotesque sufferings at the front. 

A number of British soldier-poets 
were inspired by a similar impulse to 
record and protest against the sordid 
reality of the war. The verse of poets 


“Heroes con't exist, only 
cattle for the slaughter and the 
butchers in the general stafts.” 


JAROSLAV HASEK, THE GOOD SOLDIER SCHWEIK, 1923 


phase of the war. His poems “The 
Soldier” (“... there’s some corner of a 
foreign field/That is for ever England”) 
and the series 1914, containing “Peace” 
(“Now God be thanked who has 
matched us with his hour...”), were 
already famous when he died at the 
age of 27 in April 1915. French poet 
Guillaume Apollinaire, a volunteer 
arriving at the front in 1915, wrote 
“Ah Dieu! que la guerre est jolie...” 
(“O God! How beautiful war is...”) 
and celebrated the spectacle of 

shells and flares by night as a superb 
firework display. 


Bitter experience 

These attitudes could not survive the 
long experience of trench warfare 
and the apparently interminable 
prolongation of the conflict. Like all 
soldiers, writers in uniform became 
disgusted at the gap between the 
patriotic rhetoric published in 


such as Siegfried Sassoon, Wilfred 
Owen, Isaac Rosenberg, and Ivor 
Gurney was later to be seen as a 
landmark in English literature and the 
most enduring and moving memorial 
to the war dead. In particular, Owen’s 
expression of what he called “the 
pity of war” and his anger at 
the “old lie” that it was sweet 
and honorable to die for one’s 
country were to have 
lasting impact. The 
triumph of British 
antiwar poetry, however, 


The Good Soldier 

Czech author Jaroslav Hasek 
created Austria-Hungary’s most 
famous antiwar hero in his 
absurdist comedy The Good 
Soldier Schweik. This image of 
the unwittingly subversive 
Schweik was drawn by 
cartoonist Josef Lada. 


only came after the war had ended— 
Owen was unknown at the time of his 
death in November 1918. 


Looking back 

In the 1920s, memoirs and 
retrospective novels reshaped the way 
the war was remembered. Not all 
reflected the disillusion that was 
widespread in the postwar period—for 
example, Ernst Junger’s record of his 
experiences as a German infantry 
officer, Storm of Steel, expressed the 
excitement of battle as well as its 
horrors. But more typical was the 
writing of Czech author Jaroslav 
Hasek, who forever fixed the image of 


Fs 


Private poet 

Most writers serving in the war were officers, but the 
British-Jewish poet and artist Isaac Rosenberg served 
as a private. Rosenberg produced this Se/f-Portrait in 
a Stee! Helmet shortly after enlisting in 1915. 


Austria-Hungary’s war as a tragic farce 
in The Good Soldier Schweik, a satire 
published posthumously in 1923. 
German author Erich Remarque’s 
novel All Quiet on the Western Front was 
the most influential title in a wave of 
books inspired by a pacifist rejection 
of the war in the late 1920s and early 
1930s. Another example was Testament 
of Youth, the memoirs of Vera Brittain, 
who served as a nurse on the Western 
Front and lost a brother and a 
fiancé in the conflict. 
American author Ernest 
Hemingway, who had served 
as an ambulance 
volunteer on the Italian 
front in 1918, 
popularized the idea 
that those for whom 
the war was a formative 
experience constituted 
a “Lost Generation.” 
War had profoundly 
affected those it 
touched, and it 
continued to exert a 
powerful influence 
on postwar writers. 


September 5, 1914 French poet Charles 
Péguy is killed at the Battle of the Marne. 


April 23, 1915 Seven months after joining the 
war as a junior officer, English poet Rupert 
Brooke dies of an infected mosquito bite on 
his way to the Gallipoli landings. 


1916 Henri Barbusse’s antiwar novel Le Feu 
(Under Fire) wins the Prix Goncourt. 


March 1916 French modernist poet Guillaume 
Apollinaire, serving as an officer, suffers a head 
wound from which he never fully recovers. 


June 1916 British poet Wilfred Owen joins the 
Manchester Regiment as a second lieutenant. 


1917 German novelist Thomas Mann publishes 
his essay Reflections of Nonpolitical Man in 
praise of German militarism. 


July 1917 British officer and poet Siegfried 
Sassoon publishes an open letter entitled 
Finished with the War: A Soldier's Declaration. 
In the same month, young American writers 
John Dos Passos and E.E. Cummings volunteer 
for ambulance service in France. 


April 1, 1918 British poet Isaac Rosenberg 
is killed on the Somme. 


May 1918 Ernest Hemingway signs up as 
an ambulance driver on the Italian front. 


November 4, 1918 Wilfred Owen is killed 
in action a week before the end of the war. 


1920 German officer Ernst Junger’s war 
memoir Storm of Stee! is privately published. 


1928-29 A flood of war memoirs are published 
in Britain, including Robert Graves’s Goodbye 
to All That and Edmund Blunden’s Undertones 
of War. 


1929 Erich Remarque’s antiwar novel A// Quiet 
on the Western Front is a best seller. 


—  —_ ca 
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ALL QUIET ON THE WESTERN FRONT 


1933 Vera Brittain, a nurse during the war and 
a pacifist campaigner, publishes her moving 
war memoir Testament of Youth. 


May 1933 A// Quiet on the Western Front is 
banned and publicly burned by the Nazi regime 
in Germany. 
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VICTORY AND DEFEAT 1918 


Turning Point at Amiens 


In August 1918, an Allied offensive led by British and Commonwealth troops inflicted a sharp 


defeat on the Germans at Amiens. This demonstration of their increasing superiority over the 
enemy forced the Germans to accept that they could no longer hope to win the war. 


BEFORE 


By the summer of 1918, the German 
offensives begun in the spring had 
lost momentum. American troops 
were arriving in France in ever 
increasing numbers. 


U.S. POSTER PROMOTING LIBERTY LOANS 


GERMAN FAILURE 
From the Michael Offensive «« 278-79 
in March to the May Artois Offensive 

<< 282-83, Germany had achieved striking 
successes. However, the arrival of U.S. 
troops, backed by the country’s financial might, 
changed the strategic balance. By July, the United 
States had helped the French defeat the last 
German offensive at the Second Battle of 
the Marne « 286-87. 


Allied attacks, July to September 1918 


From mid-July 1918, the Allies took the offensive, 


llied Supreme Commander 
A General Ferdinand Foch called for 

a continuous series of offensives 
to maintain pressure on the Germans 
after Allied success at the Second Battle 
of the Marne. At a meeting on July 24, 
British commander-in-chief Field 
Marshal Douglas Haig agreed to Foch’s 
plan. Britain’s Fourth Army, 
commanded by General Henry 
Rawlinson, supported by the French, 
was to attack Amiens. The assault 
would be led by the Australian Corps 
under General John Monash and the 
Canadian Corps under General Arthur 
Currie—the Canadians and Australians 
being considered the freshest, hardest- 
fighting troops on the Western Front. 

The Australian Corps was already part 

of the Fourth Army and had carried 
out a successful attack on German 
positions at Hamel near Amiens on 
July 4. The Canadians, however, were 
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70 miles (113km) to the north 
in Flanders. If the Germans 
became aware of the Canadian 
Corps’s shift south to Amiens, 
they would have clear 
warning of the offensive. 


Deceiving the enemy 

To hide the movement from 
observation by German aircraft, the 
Canadians marched only by night. Two 
Canadian battalions were left in Flanders 
and their radio operators kept up a 
constant stream of traffic to persuade the 
Germans the Corps was still in place. 
The deception worked perfectly. 

More than 2,000 guns and around 
1,800 aircraft were assembled for the 
attack, but any increase in artillery 
bombardment or air activity was 
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Australian boots 

These custom-made brown leather ankle boots 
were worn by an Australian officer at the Battle of 
Amiens. Australian and Canadian infantry were 
chosen to spearhead the Amiens offensive. 


avoided, leaving the Germans unaware 
of the troops’ presence. More than 

500 tanks, including 342 heavy Mark 
Vs and 72 lighter Whippets, were 
concealed in the countryside to the 
rear of the troops, undetected by 

the enemy. As the tanks moved up 

to the front under cover of darkness on 
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“August 8 was the blackest 
day of the German army in 
the history of the war.” 


GENERAL ERICH LUDENDORFF, MY WAR MEMOIRS 1914-19 


the eve of the attack, the noise of their 
engines was masked by aircraft flying 
back and forth overhead. 

At 4:20am on August 8, the British 
artillery opened a devastating 
bombardment accurately targeted at all 
parts of the German defenses, from the 
frontline trenches to the gun batteries 
at the rear. Taken completely unawares, 
German troops scarcely had time to 
man defensive positions before Australian 
and Canadian troops were upon them, 
emerging out of mist and smoke. 


Attack after attack 

Amply supplied with grenades, rifle 
grenades, and Lewis guns, the Allied 
troops set about clearing the German 
trenches. Tanks provided support, 
trundling forward to take out 
strongpoints that might have held 

up the advance. The Germans were 
outnumbered and stunned by the 
unexpectedness of the offensive. The 
second wave of Allied troops, following 
up the first attack, passed large 
numbers of German prisoners heading 
in the opposite direction. By the 
afternoon of August 8, the Australians 


German prisoners at Amiens 

More than 15,000 German soldiers were taken prisoner 
on the first day of the Battle of Amiens. Their reluctance 
to fight to the death was a clear sign of the declining 
morale of the German army. 


and Canadians had penetrated the 
German defenses to a depth of about 
7. miles (V2 kim): 

From that point on, familiar 
problems accumulated. Supply and 
communication difficulties slowed the 
pace of the advance, giving German 
reserves time to arrive and stiffen their 
defenses. Tanks suffered mechanical 
failure or were taken out by German 
antitank weapons. After considerable 
hesitation, Haig and Foch agreed to halt 


the attack on August 15. This was a 
wise decision. Instead of persisting in 
the face of mounting casualties and 
diminishing gains, as had happened 
before, the Allies would now repeatedly 
shift the point of assault, holding on 

to each limited advance. 


German reaction 

Meanwhile, the German high 
command was appalled by the 
readiness of so many German troops to 
surrender and the worsening balance 
of forces at the front. Convinced that 
victory was no longer possible, General 
Erich Ludendorff offered to resign. 

His resignation was refused and the 
German government continued to 
assure its people of imminent victory. 
In private, however, the German 
leadership began looking for a way 

out of the war. 


The British on the offensive 

Soldiers advance through German barbed wire 

as a tank is disabled by artillery fire. For British and 
Commonwealth troops, the fighting in the summer of 
1918 continued to be a brutal experience, with over 
20,000 men killed or wounded at Amiens. 


AFTER 


The Battle of Amiens marked the 
beginning of the Hundred Days 

Offensive, a series of operations 
that lasted until the end of the war. 


THE BRITISH STRIKE 

On August 21, less than a week after the 
Amiens operation was halted, the British 
Third Army mounted an attack to the north 
and took the town of Albert. With the aid of the 
Fourth Army, they took Baupaume on 
August 26. Meanwhile, General Charles 
Mangin’s French Tenth Army attacked 


successfully at the Aisne. 
1 MILLION The number 
: of German soldiers who 
were killed, wounded, or taken 
prisoner during the Hundred 
Days Offensive. 


GERMANY WEAKENED 
The American Expeditionary Force (AEF) 
saw its first independent action at the St. Mihiel 
salient 306-07 >> on September 12. It then 
attacked, with French support, in the Meuse- 
Argonne Offensive 308-09 >>, part of a wider 
Allied assault on the German Hindenburg 
Line 312-13 >>. Germany was further thwarted 
when its allies—Austria-Hungary, Turkey, and 
Bulgaria—were defeated. In October, the German 
leaders sought an armistice. 
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VICTORY AND DEFEAT 1918 


Taking the St. Mihiel Salient 


In September 1918, after months of preparation, an American army entered battle in 
Europe for the first time. The U.S.-led attack on the exposed St. Mihiel salient yielded a 
decisive victory for General Pershing’s men—a prelude to much tougher fighting ahead. 


fresh U.S. troops were arriving in 

France every month. By August, 
about one and a half million 
“doughboys” (an informal term, with 
unknown origins, for an American 
soldier) were learning fighting skills. 

In training camps or as combatants 

in American formations, these men 
served under overall French or British 
command. After four long years of 


' n the summer of 1918, 300,000 


costly war, the Allies needed infantry in 


greater numbers. They were happy to 


BEFORE 


A year and a half separated America’s 
declaration of war in April 1917 from 

the first entry of an independent U.S. 
army into action in France at St. Mihiel. 


CHANGE OF PLAN 

Appointed commander of the first American 
Expeditionary Force to be deployed in 
France, General John Pershing sought 

to assemble, train, and organize an entire 
mass army before entering combat. But 
German successes in May 1918 threatened 
to finish the war before the Americans arrived 
and this idea had to be modified. Fighting 
alongside the French armies, U.S. divisions 
played a major combat role from Belleau 
Wood in June «« 284-85 through to the 
Second Battle of the Marne «« 286-87. 
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FRENCH POSTER WELCOMING THE AMERICANS 


supply the Americans with artillery, 
tanks, transport vehicles, and aircraft, 


as long as the Americans supplied men. 


U.S. commander General John 
Pershing was, 
however, determined 4 5 
that his troops would 
not become cannon- 
fodder for Allied 
generals to use up. 
His aim was to build 
an independent 
American army 
and lead it in a battle 
planned and commanded by 
Americans. The U.S. First Army was 
thus created on August 10, 1918. 
Pershing agreed with Allied Supreme 
Commander General Ferdinand Foch 
that the new army would be used to 


Montana 
peak hat 


The number of 
German guns 
captured by the Americans 
at the Battle of St. Mihiel. 


16,00 


troops taken prisoner at the 
Battle of St. Mihiel. 


attack the St. Mihiel salient. This was 
an area south of Verdun that had been 


held by Germany since 1914. Something 


of a backwater by this stage of the war, it 
was not heavily 


defended and 
was therefore a tempting 
target for 
a quick success. 
The number 
of German American rage 


Pershing and his staff 
wanted to be more than 
a sideshow, however, 
and extended the plan to include a 
follow-up attack eastward to the 
fortress city of Metz. This would 
cut major transportation links and take 
the fighting to the German border. 
More than half a million U.S. soldiers 
assembled opposite the salient, along 
with over 50,000 French troops who 
were to play a supporting role. 
Planning and organization 
were well advanced 
when, on 
August 30, 


Khaki 
tunic 


Ammunition 
pouch 


American ace 

Eddie Rickenbacker was the most successful American 
fighter pilot in World War |. He was awarded the 
Distinguished Service Cross for exceptional heroism 
during the St. Mihiel Offensive. 


Foch went to Pershing’s headquarters 
and declared he had changed his mind. 
He wanted U.S. forces to abandon the 
St. Mihiel operation and instead 
cooperate with French forces in a major 
offensive in the Champagne and 
Meuse-Argonne regions. A furious row 
erupted, with Pershing refusing to see 
his army dispersed to provide units for 
wider Allied operations. It would fight 
as “an independent American army” 
or not at all. 

Three days later they reached a 
compromise. On September 12, the 
U.S. First Army would go ahead with 
its attack on the St. Mihiel salient but 
abandon the advance to Metz. Once the 
salient was taken, the American force 
would transfer to the Meuse-Argonne 
sector, where it would lead an offensive, 
with French support, from September 26. 
Pershing thus kept his army together 
but was committed to fighting two 
offensives just a fortnight apart. 

By this stage in the war the Germans 
were being forced back to the strongly 


Doughboy uniform 

U.S. troops wore a close-fitting khaki tunic of wool or 
cotton. The “Montana peak” hat was replaced in the 
course of the war by a soft side cap. Each pouch 
carried two containers of five-round ammunition. 


“\We have developed a type of manhood superior 
In initiative to that existing abroad which, given 
equal training, developed a superior soldier.” 


GENERAL JOHN PERSHING, SPEAKING OF AMERICANS, SEPTEMBER 1918 


Battle from the air 

This oil painting by an unknown 
artist was based on an aerial 
photograph taken during the fighting 
at St. Mihiel. Smoke and gas habitually 
obscured battlefields on the Western 
Front, hiding potential targets from 
artillery or air bombardment. 


prepared defensive 
positions of the 
Hindenburg Line. 
Regarding the St. Mihiel 
salient as indefensible, 
they began preparing a withdrawal as 
soon as the buildup of U.S. troops in 
the sector became evident. This further 
weakened defenses that stood no 
chance of resisting an attack of 
overwhelming force. 


Battle commences 

In addition to half a million infantry, 
Pershing had 267 French Renault 
light tanks—the majority of them 
with American crews—under the 
command of Colonel George Patton. 
The French supplied 3,000 artillery 
pieces to support the offensive. 

In the air, General Billy Mitchell, 

the head of the U.S. Army Air Service, 
commanded a force of around 1,400 
aircraft that included squadrons from 


other Allied countries as well as 
American pilots in British- or French- 
supplied machines. Launched on 
September 12, the operation was 
a precise and effective set-piece attack 
that took the Germans by surprise. 
The battle opened with a four-hour 
artillery bombardment, followed 
by the advance of infantry and tanks 
behind a creeping barrage. American 
troops had to force a path through 
barbed wire entanglements, coming 
under intersecting fire from concealed 
machine gun nests, and being 
threatened by buried mortar bombs 
strewn as booby traps across their line 
of advance. Some German soldiers 
were quick to surrender, but others 
fought on with great tenacity. 


Advances from the south 
and west brought the 
salient under American 
control by September 16. 


The end game 
Although they suffered 
7,000 casualties, the 
doughboys had come 
through their baptism of 
fire well. Logistical support 
for the men inthe meld 
had not been as successful. 
Inadequate U.S. staff work 
had led to huge traffic jams developing 
behind the lines. Many frontline 
troops went short of food and water 
because of serious failings in supplies. 
In the euphoria of a first American 
victory, however, there was no 
inclination to analyze weaknesses. 
President Woodrow Wilson 
cabled his congratulations to 
Pershing, writing: “The boys . 7 
have done what we expected of 
them, and done it the way we uy 
most admire.” \ 


Victorious American troops 

Cheering U.S. soldiers put up a sign dedicating their 
victory at the St. Mihiel salient to President Woodrow 
Wilson. War-weary Europeans were impressed by the 
high morale and good physical condition of the men. 


TAKING THE ST MIHIEL SALIENT 


AFTER 


Even before the victory at the 
St. Mihiel salient was complete, the 
United States was preparing for a 
larger offensive at the Argonne forest. 


PLAN OF ATTACK 
The Meuse-Argonne Offensive 308-09 >> 
opened on September 26, 1918, as part of 
Foch's wider plan for concerted Allied attacks 
to breach the German Hindenburg Line 
defenses 312-13 >). The transfer of troops 
and equipment from the St. Mihiel salient to a 
new front 60 miles (97 km) distant in ten days 
was a triumph of logistics. Masterminded by 
Colonel George Marshall, a future Chief of 
Staff, the offensive continued 
until the Armistice in 
November 322-23 >>, 
by which time the 
Americans were close 
to taking Sedan. 


308 


BEFORE 


In August 1918, the Allied armies 
began a relentless series of attacks. 
The onslaught, known as the Hundred 
Days Offensive, consisted of a series 
of battles along the Western Front. 


SHEET MUSIC FOR A MARCHING SONG 


AMERICAN TROOPS SEE ACTION 
Following the victory of British and 
Commonwealth troops at Amiens, in 
August «€ 304-05 the Germans knew they 
could no longer take the offensive. Instead, 
they sought to delay the Allied advance 
with a stubborn defense. 

Throughout the summer of 1918, 
ever-increasing numbers of U.S. troops in 
France tipped the balance of forces 
against Germany. Formally created in August, 
the American First Army entered combat at 
the St. Mihiel salient on September 12 
«« 306-07. After swiftly capturing the 
salient, the army moved northward in 
preparation for the Meuse-Argonne Offensive. 


ALVIN C. YORK 


American war hero Alvin C. York came 
from a poor background in rural 
Jamestown, Tennessee. In 1917, he 
requested exemption from the draft on 
religious grounds, but his application was 
denied. By the time of the Meuse-Argonne 
Offensive, York was a corporal in the 82nd 
Infantry Division. He killed 32 German 
soldiers with rifle fire, helped capture 132 
others, and seized 35 machine guns during 
action outside the French village of 
Chatel-Chéhéry on October 8, 1918. 

York was awarded the Medal of Honor 
for his bravery, and after the war was 
promoted as a celebrity. His life story 
formed the basis for the 1941 film 
Sergeant York, directed by Howard Hawks. 


VICTORY AND DEFEAT 1918 


The Meuse-Argonne 
Offensive 


Although mostly forgotten today, the Meuse-Argonne Offensive was the largest battle in the 
U.S. Army's history, involving 1.2 million troops and lasting 47 days. A brutal struggle against a 
capable enemy, it was America’s biggest contribution to Germany's defeat on the Western Front. 


he Meuse-Argonne Offensive was 
T a daunting task for which General 

John Pershing’s First Army was 
inadequately prepared. The Americans 
were to advance up the west bank of 
the Meuse River, supported by the 
French Fourth Army on their left. The 
forested, hilly terrain was described by 
U.S. general Hunter Liggett as a 
“natural fortress.” The Germans had 
improved on nature, creating a 
formidable defensive network in depth. 
This was manned by the battle- 
hardened soldiers of the German Fifth 
Army under General Max von Gallwitz. 


Short on resources 

Although 600,000 U.S. soldiers were 
available for the offensive, most of 
them had not previously experienced 
combat and many were poorly trained. 
The Americans were strong on infantry 
numbers but remained heavily 
dependent on the British and French 
for tanks, artillery, and aircraft. Since 
the Meuse-Argonne attack was timed 
to coincide with British and French 
offensives elsewhere on the front, the 
Allies had withdrawn equipment and 
personnel to meet their own needs, 
leaving Pershing with far fewer tanks 
and aircraft than he’d had for the smaller 
battle of St. Mihiel two weeks earlier. 
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Launched on September 26, the 
Meuse-Argonne Offensive soon 

ran into trouble. German forward 
positions were overrun by weight of 
numbers but U.S. losses were heavy. 
Inexperienced American officers flung 
men forward in frontal attacks only for 
them to be mown down by machine 
gun fire. Pershing was concerned 
about the poor coordination between 
artillery and infantry, with some units 
forced to carry out assaults without 
any artillery support. 

By contrast, German artillery fire, 
both with explosive and gas shells, 
was terrifyingly effective, the gunners 
benefiting from intelligence provided 
by German observation aircraft, which 
dominated the sky. U.S. logistical 
problems meant that, as advances were 
made, food and ammunition supplies 
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Battle scarred 

U.S. infantry advance through the village of 
Varennes, taken by 28th “Keystone” Division 
on the first day of the offensive. The ruins 
are evidence of the hard fighting that was 
needed to seize the village. 


often failed to reach troops 
engaged in combat on the 
front. Even the weather was 
hostile, with persistent rain 
adversely affecting the U.S. 
soldiers’ morale. 

By September 28, the 
offensive had bogged down and 
the Germans were mounting 
counterattacks. One of these 
severely mauled the U.S. 35th 
Division (National Guardsmen 
from Missouri and Kansas) and 
forced its withdrawal from 
battle. Then, poorly trained 
African-American troops of the 
92nd Division, under the 
command of indifferent white officers, 
broke and fled under German fire at 
Binarville, in the Argonne Forest. 

This episode later became a point 

of reference for those who wanted to 
denigrate the fighting spirit of African- 
Americans, which was, in fact, amply 
demonstrated elsewhere in the war. 


Pershing regroups 

After the battle, Allied Supreme 
Commander Marshal Ferdinand Foch 
believed U.S. generals had proved 
incapable of handling a large-scale 
offensive and made a move to bring 
American troops under French 
command. Pershing, however, clung to 
his independence. After a pause for 
reorganization, on October 4 he 
relaunched the offensive with more 
experienced troops in the lead. 


bling over dead 


horses and dead men... shells 


| a were bursting all around.” 


CORPORAL ALVIN C. YORK, DIARY ENTRY, OCTOBER 5, 1918 


U.S. troops mostly fought 
with outstanding 
courage and 
enthusiasm, but 

again the gains were 
hard-won and losses 
severe. In one notable 
episode, six companies 
of the 77th Division, 
led by Major Charles 
Whittlesey, were 
surrounded by German 
forces, their only method 
of keeping in touch with the 
rest of the army being by 
carrier pigeon. This “Lost 
Battalion” held out for six 
days before it was rescued 
from encirclement. Only 194 of its 
original force of 554 men were still 

fit for action. 

Gradually and painfully, progress was 
made. By October 12, the Germans had 
been cleared from the Argonne Forest 
and U.S. troops were facing the 
Kriemhilde Stellung, the southernmost 
part of the Hindenburg Line. 
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Heroic pigeon 

The homing pigeon Cher Ami lost a leg 

while carrying a message from the “Lost 

Battalion” through German fire. The 
pigeon was honored for its bravery 

with the Croix de Guerre medal. 

Its stuffed body is preserved in 
the Smithsonian Institution 

in Washington, D.C. 


Momentum had 
again been 
exhausted, 

however, and 

Pershing decided to 

reorganize his forces. 

To accommodate increasing 
numbers of troops—about | million 
by mid-October—he created a new 

Second Army under General Robert 

Bullard. At the same time, he 

transferred command of the First Army 

to General Liggett, assigning himself a 

supervisory role. 

Liggett was an excellent fighting 
general. While the desperate attritional 
struggle continued through the second 
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half of October, he strove to imbue his 
army with the tactical sophistication it 
had lacked under Pershing. Infantry 
were to advance in small units, some 
firing to cover the movement of 
others; artillery was to coordinate 
closely with infantry, providing a 
creeping barrage behind which they 
could advance. Tanks and aircraft were 
to support the infantry. 


Hard-won victory 

On November 1, it all came together 
when an assault by the U.S. V Corps 
broke the Kriemhilde Stellung. 
Exploiting their training and 
experience, the U.S.Soldiers crossed 
the Meuse River and advanced along 
opposite banks, driving back the 
German forces. By November 9, 

the Americans had progressed 

25 miles (40 km) to reach the hills 
overlooking the city of Sedan. When 
the Armistice stopped the fighting two 
days later, Pershing claimed the 
Meuse-Argonne Offensive as a victory, 
even if it was achieved at great cost. 
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THE MEUSE-ARGONNE OFFENSIVE 


The Americans suffered 122,000 
casualties in the Meuse-Argonne 
Offensive, including 26,277 dead. 
German losses were on a similar scale. 


GERMANY SUCCUMBS 
The relentless pressure kept up by the U.S. and 
supporting French troops in the Meuse-Argonne 
sector prevented the Germans from reinforcing 
the Hindenburg Line farther north. This was 
taken by the British and French in late 
September and early October 312-13 >». 
Along with the defeat of Germany's allies 
on other fronts—tTurkey in Palestine, Bulgaria 
in Macedonia, and Austria-Hungary in 
ltaly—these German setbacks on the Western 
Front led Germany to seek an armistice 
322-23 >> on November 11. By that time, the 
American Expeditionary Force (AEF), like other 
armies on the Western Front, was in the grip 
of an influenza epidemic that would kill 
25,000 Americans, compared to a total of 
53,000 killed in combat. 


Montfaucon in ruins 

The village of Montfaucon d’Argonne was held by the 
Germans from September 1914 until its capture by U.S. 
forces in September 1918. The remains of a German 
observation post are on the left of the ruined church. 
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VICTORY AND DEFEAT 1918 


merican General John 
A Pershing was an unflappable, 

hardworking, and competent 
army officer. He earned advancement 
on merit, but also benefited from 
influential connections. He was a friend 
of President Theodore Roosevelt and 
married the daughter of the senator 
who chaired the Military Affairs 
Committee. Without such contacts, 
Pershing would not have been promoted 
from captain to general in 1906—a 
career leap that drew sharp criticism. 
His detractors were soon silenced, 
however, by his evident fitness for 
command. Unlike many other 
senior commanders of World 
War I—French General 
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American warrior 

General John Pershing 
brought a single-minded 
determination to the 

task of building a mass 
American army to fight 
in the war in Europe. 


AMERICAN GENERAL Born 1860 Died 1948 


John Pershing 


“The rifle and bayonet 
remain the supreme 
. weapons of the Infantry.” 


GENERAL JOHN PERSHING, OCTOBER 19, 1917 


Ferdinand Foch, for example, or 
German General Erich Ludendorff— 
Pershing had considerable previous 
experience of combat. He had pursued 
Native American warriors in the last 
days of the Wild West, fought Spanish 
troops in Cuba, and suppressed a 
rebellion in the Philippines. In 1916, 
while European armies were fighting 
the battles of Verdun and the Somme 
on the Western Front, Pershing was 
leading a 12,000-strong military 
expedition across northern Mexico 
in pursuit of the bandit Pancho Villa. 


Chosen by the president 
Enthusiastically covered in the 
American press, the Mexican expedition 
gave Pershing a high public profile in 
the period before the United States 
declared war on Germany. Yet he was 
by no means the obvious choice to lead 
the American Expeditionary Force 
(AEF). His own highest aspiration was 
to command a division. 

President Woodrow Wilson and his 
Secretary of War, Newton Baker, had 
other ideas. They wanted a trustworthy 
general without political ambitions, 
who would loyally carry out their 
instructions and concentrate on 
military matters. Pershing fitted 
their requirements. 


Creating an army 

Pershing built the AEF with energy 
and determination. A good judge of 
character, he promoted or relegated 
officers without regard for seniority 

or sentiment. General Robert Bullard 
observed that “Pershing intends to build 
an army; he will crush anyone who 
gets in his way and ruin anyone who 
disappoints him.” Pershing was equally 


ruthless in his dealings with 
‘a America’s European allies. Like 


many Americans—including the 
president—he saw Europe as 
a corrupt place, contact with 
which might taint American 


idealism. He fully endorsed his orders 
from the president, which were to 


keep U.S. forces “separate and distinct.” 


Britain and France were desperate 
for American manpower, but Pershing 
refused to commit his soldiers 
piecemeal to the battle and continued 
with the slow process of building an 
independent American mass army. 
Even after Pershing had been forced to 
bend a little, allowing some U.S. troops 
to fight as part of larger Allied 
formations from May 1918, he 


Foch and Pershing 

Relations between Pershing and Allied Supreme 
Commander Marshal Ferdinand Foch were often 
strained. Pershing resisted Foch’s attempts to split 
up his army and place it under French command. 
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continued to focus on the ultimate 
goal—of creating an army that would 
enter battle under his command. It was 
a stance that infuriated other Allied 
commanders, but neither their pleas 
nor bullying could shake his resolve. 


Hard lessons 

Unfortunately, Pershing’s distrust of 
Europe extended to its fighting style. 
Seeing the stalemate of trench warfare 
as evidence of poor military leadership, 
he failed to recognize the progress that 
had been made by 1918 in infantry 
tactics and combined arms warfare. 
Ignoring the importance that light 
machine guns, grenades, and mortars 
had assumed in infantry assaults, he 
continued to preach the preeminence 
of the rifle and bayonet. 

U.S. troops did receive training from 
British and French advisers, but 
Pershing never appreciated how much 
they had to learn. He neglected issues 
such as the importance of close 
cooperation between infantry and 
artillery. Lessons that could have been 
learned on the training ground were 
instead learned on the battlefield. 

When Pershing led the American First 
Army into battle in September 1918, it 
marked a triumph of willpower and 
organization. But World War I battles 
rarely made generals look 
good, and Pershing was no exception to 
this rule. The bloodbath during the 
opening phase of the Meuse-Argonne 
Offensive, in particular, brought 
him little credit. A week into that 
operation, Foch, as Allied Supreme 
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Guerrilla expedition 

Pershing leads cavalry in pursuit of revolutionary leader 
Pancho Villa, in Mexico in 1916. Villa had provoked the 
U.S. incursion by mounting a cross-border raid against 
the American town of Columbus, New Mexico. 


Commander, would have fired Pershing 
if he’d been able to. But George 
Marshall, an officer on Pershing’s staff 
during the offensive, later recorded his 
impression of Pershing’s unshakeable 
“determination to force the fighting 
over all the difficulties and objections” 
as an incomparable example of 
leadership under pressure. Pershing’s 
decision to reorganize his forces during 
the offensive, which involved creating 
the Second Army and delegating 
battlefield command to subordinates, 
was both brave and successful. 


Excluded from the peace 

When the prospect of an armistice was 
first proposed in October 1918, Pershing 
expressed a strong preference for 
demanding unconditional surrender. 
This led to his only disagreement with 
President Wilson and to his exclusion 


PERSHING 
CRUSADERS 
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War documentary 

Pershing’s Crusaders was the first war documentary 
released by the U.S. Committee of Information in 1918. 
Its title is indicative of the general's status as a focus 
for high-flown wartime idealism. 


from the Paris Peace Conference. 
Although laden with honors, Pershing 
was never especially popular. Proposed 
as a candidate for the presidency in 
1920, Me received little’support. 
Pershing lived long enough to see 
World War II run its course—a war he 
blamed on the failure of the Allies to 
achieve total victory in World War I. 
He died in Washington, D.C., in 1948. 


“No commander was ever privileged 
to lead a finer force.” 


GENERAL JOHN PERSHING, DESCRIBING THE AMERICAN EXPEDITIONARY FORCE, 1931 
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TIMELINE 


September 13, 1860 John Joseph Pershing is 
born into a prosperous family in Laclede, Missouri. 


1873 His father loses most of his money in a 
financial crash, forcing Pershing to earn a living 
while pursuing his education. 


1882 Enters West Point Military Academy, 
graduating in 1886. 


1886-91 Serves as a second lieutenant with 
Sixth U.S. Cavalry in Arizona and North Dakota, 
seeing action against Apache and Sioux warriors. 


1898 Fights in Cuba in the Spanish-American 
War as a first lieutenant with the African- 
American Tenth Cavalry Division, distinguishing 
himself at the Battle of San Juan Hill. 


1901-1903 Plays a leading part in the 
American pacification of the Moro population 
of Mindanao in the Philippines. 


1905 Appointed U.S. military attaché in Tokyo; 
marries senator's daughter Helen Warren. 


1906 Promoted from captain to brigadier- 
general, with the backing of President Roosevelt. 


1909-1913 As military governor of Mindanao, 
he shows personal bravery at the Battle of Bud 
Bagsak June 1913), thus completing the 
suppression of the Moro rebellion. 


1914 Returns to the U.S. as commander of the 
Eighth Brigade in San Francisco, California. 


August 26, 1915 His wife and three daughters 
are killed in a fire at their home in the San 
Francisco Presidio. 


March 1916 Leads an expedition into Mexico 
in pursuit of guerrilla commander Pancho Villa. 


May 1917 After the United States enters World 
War |, Pershing is appointed commander-in- 
chief of the American Expeditionary Force (AEF). 


May 1918 Reluctantly allows some U.S. divisions 
to enter combat as part of the Allied armies. 


August 10, 1918 Creates the U.S. First Army as 
an independent force on the Western Front. 


September 12, 1918 Commands the First 
Army in the Battle of the St. Mihiel Salient. 


September 26, 1918 Leads the First Army at 
the launch of the Meuse-Argonne Offensive. 


October 15, 1918 
Made U.S. Supreme 
Commander of 

the First and 
Second Armies. 


October 30, 1918 
Advises the Allied 
Supreme War Council ' 
to continue fighting 
until Germany's total 
surrender. 

1919 Awarded the 
rank of General 

of the Armies. 

1921 Becomes U.S. 
Army Chief of Staff, a post he holds until his 
retirement in 1924. 
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PERSHING’S TOMBSTONE 


1931 Publishes his memoir, My Experiences in the 
World War. 


1948 Dies on July 15, and is buried in Arlington 
Cemetery, Virginia. 
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VICTORY AND DEFEAT 1918 


Attacking the 


Hindenburg Line 


During the last week of September 1918, the Allied armies on the Western Front broke through 
the formidable fortifications of the Hindenburg Line. A series of offensives demonstrated the 
Allies’ superior tactics and technology, pushing Germany to the brink of military defeat. 


he Hindenburg Line was a 
BEFORE T collective name for a series 
of linked German defensive 
positions that stretched from the coast 
of Belgium to Verdun in northeastern 
France. Under construction from late 
1916, the Wotan, Siegfried, Alberich, 
Brunhilde, and Kriemhilde Stellungs 
(positions) were systems of trenches, 
strongpoints, barbed wire, machine 
gun emplacements, and artillery 
batteries, often 10 miles (16km) in 
depth. They incorporated existing 
features of the landscape, such as 
ridges, rivers, and canals,to improve 
their defenses. By late summer 
1918, the line offered a fallback 
position for German forces 
battered by Allied offensives and 
desperate to stop foreign troops from 
reaching German soil. 

Attacking the Hindenburg Line was a 
daunting prospect. Allied commanders 
feared a repeat of battles such as the 
Somme or Third Ypres—stalled 


From summer 1918, the balance of 
forces on the Western Front shifted in 
favor of the Allies with the arrival of 
large numbers of U.S. troops. 


AMERICAN SMITH & 
WESSON REVOLVER 


ALLIES ADVANCE 
A French-led counterattack at the 
Marne « 286-87 in July and a 
successful offensive by British and 
Commonwealth forces at Amiens 
«« 304-05 in August initiated a series 
of Allied advances. Further attacks pushed 
the Germans back to the Hindenburg Line. 
Meanwhile, in mid-September, the U.S. First 
Army went into action. With the help of 
the French, they captured the St. Mihiel 
salient << 306-07 south of Verdun. 


Weapon of destruction 

The British used two naval guns mounted on train cars 
for long-range bombardment during the last months of 
the war. They struck targets such as railroad junctions 
behind the German defenses. 


offensives with appalling casualty lists. 
In September, however, under the 
leadership of Supreme Commander of 
the Allied Armies Marshal Ferdinand 
Foch, the decision was taken to mount 
simultaneous offensives along the 
entire length of the German line. 

Foch adopted the slogan “Tout le monde 
a la bataille” (“Everyone into battle”). In 
the northern sector of the front, Belgian 
King Albert I was given command of an 
Allied army group to launch an offensive 
in Flanders. The British were to lead an 
assault on the Siegfried Stellung, the 
strongest sector of the line, between 
Cambrai and St. Quentin. In the 
southeast, the U.S. First Army was 
entrusted with leading the Franco- 
American Meuse-Argonne Offensive. 

The Allies did not have vastly more 
troops, but their soldiers were better fed 
and supplied than their opponents. They 
had thousands of tanks and trucks, 
whereas the Germans had few motor 
vehicles of any kind. Allied aircraft 


“For the first time in the war 
all the Allred armies... were 
on the move together.” 


BRITISH OFFICIAL HISTORY OF THE GREAT WAR 


dominated the skies. Above all, the Allies 
had developed a skill in coordinating 
artillery and infantry that made a 
successful assault feasible even against 
the best organized defenses—as long as 
everything went according to plan. 


A tough fight 

On: September 26, the launch of the 
Meuse-Argonne operation showed 
how hard the fighting was going to be, 
as inexperienced U.S. troops became 
bogged down in a brutal attritional 
struggle. The following day, the British 
Third and First Armies attacked at the 
northern end of the Siegfried Stellung 
in the direction of Cambrai. The 
Canadian Corps was given the 
unenviable task of crossing the Canal 
du Nord. This half-built waterway was 


dry along part of its length, but was 
still a major obstacle, impassable to 
tanks and dominated by German forces 
on higher ground. Masterminded by 
Canadian General Arthur Currie, the 
assault used massed artillery and 
machine gun fire to suppress enemy 
defenses, enabling troops to cross the 
canal. Combat engineers followed to 
improvise bridges, while guns were 
moved forward to support the infantry 
advancing on the other side. 


St. Quentin Canal 
On September 29, the British Fourth 
Army launched an offensive at the 
St. Quentin Canal in the southern 
sector of the Siegfried Stellung. 
A formidable obstacle, the canal 
served as a moat in front of the 
German defensive position. With 
steep sides plunging into deep water 
and mud, lined with barbed wire and 
covered by German machine guns, 
the canal appeared impregnable. 
Along one 3-mile (5 km) stretch, 
however, the waterway passed through 
a tunnel, offering ground across which 
an attack could be launched. The 
Germans had identified 


this weak spot and concentrated 
maximum defensive firepower on 

it. The main attack across the tunnel 
was entrusted to Australian troops and 
two U.S. regiments, under the command 
of Australian General John Monash. 

It was a costly failure. The Australians 
blamed inexperienced U.S. troops, but 
it was inadequate coordination with 
artillery that left Allied infantry and 
tanks unable to advance. 

The situation was saved by the action 
of the British North Midland Division. 
Ordered to carry out a diversionary 
attack farther south, it devised a 
plan for soldiers—many of them 
nonswimmers—to cross the canal, 
wearing lifejackets borrowed from 
cross-Channel ferries. Remarkably, the 
plan worked. German defenses were 
crushed by the weight of artillery and 
machine gun fire. The British infantry 
established a bridgehead on the far 
bank, capturing 4,000 prisoners. 
Outflanked, the German troops 
defending the tunnel crossing had to 
withdraw and the canal was taken. 


Crisis point 
With the Siegfried Stellung breached, 


it appeared as if the German armies 
might collapse. In Flanders, King 
Albert’s Belgian, French, and 


British troops broke out of the Ypres 
salient, retaking Passchendaele in 

a day. In places, German reserves 
moving up to the front were jeered 
at for prolonging a hopeless situation 
by the soldiers they were relieving. 
At the end of September, the German 
high command told its government 
to seek an immediate armistice. 

In October, however, German 
resistance stiffened. Many machine 
gunners were still ready to fight to the 
death to hold up the Allied advance. 
The Allies encountered the usual 
problems in moving supplies, 
tanks, and artillery forward 


ATTACKING THE HINDENBURG LINE 


British liberators 

Territorials of the Liverpool Irish Regiment 
march through the French city of Lille, 
which they had helped liberate from 
German occupation on October 17. The 
British soldiers received a warm welcome 
from the local people. 


over broken ground. After 
a two-week delay on the 
Flanders front, King Albert 
relaunched his offensive on 
October 14. Lille was taken 
and so were the Belgian ports 
from Ostende to Zeebrugge. 
Farther south, however, 
Allied forces encountered 
some of the fiercest fighting of the war 
at the Battle of Selle (October 17-26). 
Although an armistice was already 
being discussed by then, the Allied 
commanders continued to prepare for 
further military campaigns into 1919. 


Canal crossing 

On September 27, 1918, Canadian soldiers moved 
ammunition forward across the dry bed of the Canal du 
Nord. Crossing the canal was an important stage 

in the Allied attack on the Hindenburg Line. 


AFTER 


While the Allies advanced, Germany 
suffered the collapse of its allies and 
social upheaval at home. 


GERMANY FOUNDERS 

At the same time as the Allies attacked the 
Hindenburg Line, Bulgaria asked for an 
armistice and Turkey was defeated by 
the British offensive in Palestine 
316-17 >>. In October, Austria-Hungary 
began to disintegrate, with different national 
groups declaring independence. Italy 
launched a final offensive against 
Austro-Hungarian forces at Vittorio Veneto 
on October 27 318-19 >». 


ARMISTICE SOUGHT 
In Germany, a new government installed 

on October 3 sought a compromise peace deal. 
While progress toward an armistice stalled, a 
naval mutiny sparked a revolutionary uprising 
in Germany that overthrew the monarchy 
320-21 >>. Germany signed the Armistice 

on November 11 322-23 >». 
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Brigadier General J.V. Campbell addresses British 
troops of the 137th Brigade (46th Division) from 
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VICTORY AND DEFEAT 1918 


BEFORE 


Turkey entered the war as an ally of 
the Central Powers in October 1914, 
as did Bulgaria a year later. 


CHANGING FORTUNES 

Bulgarian troops helped defeat Serbia 

«« 140-41 in autumn 1915 and Romania 
the following year <€ 194-95. In autumn 
1915, Allied forces landed at Salonika in 
northern Greece, across the border from 
Bulgaria and Serbia. Greece entered the 
war on the Allied side in June 1917. 

Although Turkey repulsed Allied landings at 
Gallipoli « 110-15 from April 1915 and 
was victorious at Kut al-Amara € 122-23 
in Mesopotamia (modern-day Iraq) in April 
1916, it lost Baghdad in 1917. In Palestine, 
British troops led by General Edmund Allenby 
and Arab rebels led by Emir Faisal and 
T.E. Lawrence captured Jerusalem in 
December 1917 «« 258-59. 


T.E. LAWRENCE'S AGAL 


Turkey and Bulgaria 
Defeated 


In 1918, the southern flank of Germany's alliance system unraveled. Defeats for Turkey at 
Megiddo in Palestine and for Bulgaria in Macedonia left both countries with no choice but to 
seek an armistice. Germany was no longer capable of military intervention to save its allies. 


he troops of the multinational 
T Allied army established in the 

Macedonian region of northern 
Greece from October 1915 were 
dubbed the “gardeners of Salonika,” 
because of their relative inactivity. 
Despite intermittent offensives and 
counteroffensives, the Macedonian 
front remained largely passive, with far 
heavier losses to disease than combat. 

The arrival of a new commander, 

the French General Louis Franchet 
d’Espérey, in June 1918 shook the 
Allied army out of its torpor. His force 
of French, British, Greek, Serbian, 
Italian, and Czech troops numbered 
over half a million. The Bulgarian 
forces entrenched opposite the Allies 
were similar in number but had been 
demoralized by the withdrawal of 


“We could see the enemy 
bolting like rabbits. We had 
had orders to go forward... The 
Bulgars have broken at last!” 


MAJOR ALFRED BUNDY, MIDDLESEX REGIMENT, SEPTEMBER 15, 1918 


ST Ss) 


FERDINAND | 

An Austrian aristocrat related to 
European royalty, Ferdinand was invited 
to take the vacant throne of Bulgaria in 
1887. In 1908, he asserted Bulgaria’s 
full independence from Ottoman 
Turkey, taking the title of tsar. The 
Balkan Wars of 1912-13, in which 
Bulgaria was ultimately on the losing 
side, left Ferdinand with a bitter 
hostility to Serbia. In October 1915, he 
joined the Central Powers to attack the 
Serbs and win territory in Macedonia. 
The unpopularity of the war in Bulgaria 
undermined his authority and he was 
powerless to prevent his government 
seeking an armistice in September 
1918. He abdicated on October 4. 


German military support since spring 
1918, when all German resources were 
redeployed to the Western Front. 

Franchet d’Espérey planned a 
two-pronged operation. French and 
Serbian troops would lead a surprise 
offensive through mountainous 
southern Serbia, while British and 
Greek forces attacked farther east 
at Lake Doiran, a site of earlier 
fighting that was well fortified by its 
Bulgarian defenders. 

The French and Serbians launched 
their attack on September 15 and 
advanced 19 miles (30km) in three 
days. At Lake Doiran, the Bulgarians 
repulsed the British and Greeks on 
September 18-19, inflicting heavy 
losses on infantry mounting frontal 
assaults. However, the Bulgarians were 
immediately forced to withdraw from 
the Lake Doiran 
region in an 
attempt to block 9 0 I 0 0 
the French and 
Serbian advance 
from the west. 
Earlier in the war, 
German forces 
would have been swiftly deployed to 
the Macedonian front to stabilize the 


situation, but none were now available. 


Antiwar demonstrations broke out in 
Bulgarian towns as the military 
situation deteriorated. Bulgaria’s King 
Ferdinand I wanted a fight to the 
death, but his government requested 
an armistice. This came into force on 
September 30. The collapse of Bulgaria 


The number of 
Bulgarian soldiers 
who were either killed in combat 
or died of disease in World War I. 
Around 1.2 million men served in 
the country’s wartime army. 


Bulgarian troops advance 

Infantry of the Bulgarian army walk towards shellfire in 
Macedonia in 1918. Bulgarian troops used German 
equipment and often fought under German command. 


left the Allies free to attack Austria- 
Hungary to the north or the Turkish 
capital Constantinople to the east. 


March on Anatolia 

Meanwhile, British progress in 
Palestine had been halted by the 
transfer of troops to the Western Front. 
Although British General Edmund 
Allenby had occupied Jerusalem in 
December 1917, Turkish troops, with 
German support and under German 
command, held positions north of the 
city. While waiting for reinforcements 
from India, Allenby planned an attack 
on the coastal plain of western 
Palestine followed 
by an advance 
north through 
Syria into the 
Anatolian 
heartland 

of Turkey. 

On September 19, 
he launched his meticulously planned 
offensive at the Battle of Megiddo. His 
forces were impressive, with 35,000 
infantry supported by the cavalry of 
the Desert Mounted Corps, 500 
artillery pieces, and more than 100 
aircraft. The Turkish trenches were 
overrun by noon on the first day and 
cavalry broke through, forcing the 
Turks and Germans to retreat. Over the 


following days, 
fleeing troops were 
attacked by air and 
outflanked by 
pursuing cavalry and 
armored cars. 


Meanwhile, Arab al z, 


irregulars led by Emir 
Faisal and Colonel 
T.E. Lawrence captured Dera on 

the eastern side of the River Jordan. 

At the end of September, Australian 
horsemen entered Damascus, where 
they were joined by Faisal’s Arabs the 
following day. 

General Mustafa Kemal, commanding 
the Turkish Seventh Army, strove to 
establish a defensive line to protect 
Anatolia, but the situation was 
hopeless. To the east, in northern 
Mesopotamia, a British Indian army 
was occupying the oil fields of Mosul. 
To the west, only a thin line of Turkish 


Bitter experience 
A Bulgarian officer mourns at the graveside of a 


comrade. Participation in World War | was a catastrophe 


for Bulgaria, which not only suffered heavy military 
casualties but also civilian hardship. 


Turkish hand grenade 

The standard Turkish grenade had a 
five-second fuse, which was lit by a 
matchhead struck on an abrasive igniter. 
Shortages of munitions were a problem for 
the Turks during the later stages of the war. 


troops stood between the Allied 
army in Macedonia and 
Constantinople. The Young Turks who 
had led the country into war fell from 
power and on October 14 a “peace 
government” was formed under 
General Ahmed Izzet. An armistice was 
negotiated on board the British warship 
HMS Agamemnon, off the Greek island 
of Lemnos, and signed on October 30. 
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TURKEY AND BULGARIA DEFEATED 


AFTER 
The defeat of Bulgaria FINISH JONNY ! on November 3, four days after 
and Turkey sealed the Turkey, and Germany followed 


fate of Austria-Hungary suit on November 11. 
and Germany. 
TERRITORIAL LOSSES 
Bulgaria and Turkey were 
punished for their support of 
Germany and Austria-Hungary. 
Under the terms of the 1919 
Treaty of Neuilly, Bulgaria 
ceded Western Thrace to Greece 
and lost territory to the future 
Yugoslavia. The Turkish Ottoman 
Empire was dismembered by the 
Treaty of Sevres in 1920. 
A nationalist revolt established a Turkish 
Republic in 1922, which successfully revoked 
some of the treaty’s terms. 


IMPACT ON THE WAR 
The collapse of Bulgaria left 
the Central Powers with an 
undefended southern 
front. The Allies advanced 
northward through 

Serbia, and captured 
Belgrade on November 1. 
With no troops available to 
prevent an Allied invasion of 
their countries, both Austria-Hungary and 
Germany sought a way to end the war. 
Austria-Hungary signed an armistice 
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Italians ready for action 

Occupying a rocky outcrop east of Lake Garda in 
1918, these Italian soldiers are better equipped 
than their Austrian opponents. Their weapons 
include a Lewis gun, supplied by their allies. 
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ITALY VICTORIOUS 


Italy Victorious 


In June 1918, the Italians repulsed a major Austro-Hungarian attack at the Battle of the Piave 
River. The Italian army launched its own offensive at Vittorio Veneto in the last weeks of the 
war, contributing to the final collapse of Austria-Hungary. 


he Austro-German breakthrough 


T at Caporetto in October 1917 had 
placed major Italian cities, 
including Venice and Verona, under 
threat. In June 1918, Austria-Hungary 
prepared an offensive to capture these 
prestigious prizes and drive Italy out of 
the war. According to the plan, troops 
under Field Marshal Svetozar Boroevic 
would cross the Piave River, while, 
farther north, Field Marshal Conrad 
von Hotzendorf advanced from the 
mountainous Trentino region. 


BEFORE 


After the Central Powers’ victory at 
Caporetto in October 1917, Italy's 
leaders worked hard to restore the 
morale of Italian troops and civilians. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY WEAKENS 

While Italian General Armando Diaz had 
restored army morale after Italy's 
defeat at Caporetto «« 246-47, in 
Austria-Hungary food and fuel shortages led to 
popular unrest. In April 1918, Italy hosted 
a Congress of Oppressed Nationalities in 
Rome, at which ethnic groups, including Poles, 
Czechs, Slovaks, and Serbs, asserted a right 
to independence from Austria-Hungary. 
The Allies sent troops to support the Italians 
while German forces were moved from Italy 
to the Western Front. 


POLISH LEADER JOZEF PILSUDSKI’S UNIFORM 


This ambitious plan ignored the change 
in the relative strength of the opposing 
armies on the Italian front since 
Caporetto. The transfer of German 
troops to fight on the Western Front 
from spring 1918 left Austria-Hungary 
reliant on its own forces, which were 
short of food and weakened by 
desertions. In addition, formations 
recruited from Austria-Hungary’s Slav 
minorities had become unreliable. The 
Italian forces, meanwhile, had been 
bolstered with Allied troops and 
equipment. Under the command 

of General Armando Diaz, 
they were dug into 
defensive positions 
prepared in depth. 


Failure on the Piave 
On June 10, Boroevic’s 
Fifth and Sixth Armies 
crossed the Piave River on 
pontoon bridges and 
made inroads into Italian 
defenses near the Adriatic 
coast. Conrad’s offensive 
In the Trentino region. 
followed on June 15. 

Within a week, 
however, both operations 
had failed. The bridges 
across the Piave came 
under attack from Allied 
aircraft and many were 
swept away in the 
current. The Austro- 
Hungarian armies came 
under counterattack. 
Forced to abandon their 
bridgehead, they suffered 
heavy losses as they retreated across 
the river. In the Trentino region, the 
Austro-Hungarian onslaught caused 
panic in the British-held sector of the 
Asiago, but defensive discipline was 
soon restored. Conrad’s costly frontal 
assaults barely dented the Allied line 
before the offensive was called off, just 
six days after it had begun. 


Medal of honor 


1920 to all Italian 


This bronze war medal, 
decorated with the helmeted 
head of Italy's King Victor 
Emmanuel lll, was awarded in 


had served in World War |. 


With General Diaz content to sit on 
the defensive, there was little action 
on the Italian front through summer 
1918. On August 9, Italian patriots 
were enthused when the poet and 
nationalist Gabriele d’Annunzio led an 
air squadron on a long-distance flight 
to the Austrian capital, Vienna, where 
it dropped leaflets informing the 
population that they were losing the 
war. This was not news to the Austro- 
Hungarians. The failure of the offensive 
on the Piave revealed the poor state of 
Austria-Hungary’s armed forces. The 
collapse of its economy was 
evident in the malnutrition 
on the streets of Vienna. 

The surrender of Bulgaria 
in late September left 
Austria-Hungary exposed to 
attack through the Balkans. 
Emperor Charles appealed 
to American President 
Woodrow Wilson for a peace 
deal but was rebuffed. In an 
attempt to stave off political 
collapse, on October 16 
Charles announced a major 
reform of the constitution, 
but various ethnic groups 
were already setting up their 
own councils to prepare for 
independence. 

With Austria-Hungary 
disintegrating, the Italians 
decided to embark on an 
offensive that would 
strengthen their position in 
future peace negotiations. 
Diaz planned an advance 
from Monte Grappa in the 
north and across the Piave toward the 
city of Vittorio Veneto. He had 51 
Italian divisions, five French and 
British divisions, and token Czech and 
American contingents. On paper, the 
opposing sides were evenly matched, 
but in reality the Austro-Hungarian 
divisions were at half strength, short of 
artillery, and demoralized. 
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soldiers who 


“We all knew that Italy had 
been saved, and we 
rejoiced together.” 


HISTORIAN G.M. TREVELYAN, SERVING WITH THE BRITISH RED CROSS AT THE BATTLE 


OF PIAVE RIVER, JUNE 1918 


Reviewing the troops 

Austro-Hungarian Emperor Charles | meets some of his 
soldiers. The young emperor tried to improve conditions 
in the army, for example by abolishing flogging, but 
discontent was rife in the ranks. 


The offensive was launched on 
October 24. For two days, the Austro- 
Hungarian army fought fiercely, 

but from October 26 it began to 
disintegrate. Italian progress was rapid, 
and Vittorio Veneto fell on October 30. 
More than 300,000 Austro-Hungarian 
soldiers were taken prisoner. An 
armistice was arranged on November 3, 
but the Italians continued to advance 
for another two days, regaining the 
territory lost after Caporetto. 


AFTER 


Defeat in World War I brought about 
the collapse of the Austro-Hungarian 
state and the drawing of new borders 
in Central Europe. 


THE EMPIRE DISINTEGRATES 
Austria-Hungary had in effect ceased to 
exist before the Armistice was arranged. 
The country’s Poles joined the new Polish 
state. Czechs and Slovaks declared 
Bohemia and Moravia independent on 
October 18, 1918. The South Slaws—Serbs, 
Croats, and Slovenes—declared independence 
on October 29. Hungary quit the union with 
Austria. Emperor Charles renounced his role 
as head of state on November 11. 


TERRITORIAL GAINS 

The peace treaty of St.-Germain-en-Laye, 
concluded with Austria in 1919, reduced 
Austria to a small republic of 
predominantly ethnic Germans. Italy gained 
some territory at Austria's expense, 
including South Tyrol and Trieste, but less than 
it had hoped, leaving a legacy of bitterness. 

By the 1920 Treaty of Trianon, Hungary 
had lost 70 percent of its prewar territory to 
Romania, Czechoslovakia, and Yugoslavia. 
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VICTORY AND DEFEAT 1918 


Mutiny and Revolution 


In October 1918, Germany announced that it was seeking an armistice. As politicians rushed to 
introduce democratic reforms, a mutiny in the navy triggered uprisings in German cities. 
Kaiser Wilhelm was deposed, leaving Germany's new leaders to end the war. 


n September 29, Germany’s 
O military leaders, Paul von 

Hindenburg and Erich 
Ludendorff, told the German civilian 
government that it must seek an 
immediate armistice. This was a brutal 
shock to the politicians who, like the 
German people, had been kept in the 
dark about the true military situation. 

To the east, German armies had 

occupied large areas of the former 
Russian Empire, and to the west they 
were still fighting in France and 
Belgium. But with Allied forces 
breaking through the Hindenburg Line, 
Germany’s military leadership feared 
that the Western Front defenses were 
about to collapse. They also knew that 
their southern flank had become 


Revolution in Germany 

On November 11, 1918, the French newspaper Le Petit 
Journal announced a revolution in Germany and the 
abdication of Kaiser Wilhelm Il. The Armistice was 
signed on the morning this report appeared. 


BEFORE 


Under the leadership of Field Marshal 
Paul von Hindenburg and General 
Erich Ludendorff, Germany sought 

to establish German dominance in 
Europe through military victory. 


LAST GASP 
Germany's defeat of Russia, confirmed by 
the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk «« 276-77 
in March 1918, was followed by a series of 
offensives on the Western Front. These 
failed to win the war, however, and from 
August the Germans were driven into retreat, 
first to the Hindenburg Line «« 312-13 
and then beyond. Germany's allies, Bulgaria, 
Turkey, and Austria-Hungary, successively 
sought armistice agreements to exit the war. 


indefensible. Germany had no spare 
soldiers to transfer to the Balkans 
following the defeat of Bulgaria or 
to prop up Austria-Hungary. 


Search for an exit 
Certain that the strategic situation 

was hopeless, the German Supreme 
Command sought to escape the 
consequences of total military defeat 
by luring the Allies into an armistice. 
Their main hope lay in U.S. president 
Woodrow Wilson, who in January 
1918 had made an idealistic fourteen- 
point declaration of war aims. The 
Fourteen Points seemed to provide the 
ground for a peace deal that would 
leave German military forces intact, the 
Kaiser on his throne, and German 
territory free of foreign occupation. 

Recognizing Wilson’s predilection for 
democracy, the German leaders’ first 
move was to appoint a new chancellor, 
the moderate conservative Prince Max 
von Baden, as head of a liberal civilian 
government. For the first time in its 
history, the German government was 
representative of the majority in the 
Reichstag, including members from the 
Social Democratic Party (SDP) and 
from Zentrum, the Catholic party. On 
October 4, Prince Max sent a note to 
President Wilson requesting an 
armistice and accepting the Fourteen 
Points as the basis for negotiations. 

Wilson initially responded favorably to 
the German proposal, only requesting 
that the Germans withdraw their armies 
from occupied territory as a prelude to 
an armistice. But a hostile reaction from 
other Allied leaders and military 
commanders—including American 
General John Pershing—as well as 
public opinion in the United States soon 
forced Wilson to stiffen his position. 

On October 10, a German 
U-boat sank the Irish ferry 
Leinster, killing over 500 
people. Wilson demanded 
an immediate end to 
submarine warfare plus real 
progress toward democracy 
in Germany. Prince Max 
complied, calling off the 
U-boats and pushing 
through reforms to make 
Germany a constitutional 
monarchy. On October 23, 
Wilson made it clear that 
to obtain an armistice 
Germany would have to 


Germany humiliated 

A French poster from 1918 depicts the Kaiser with a 
broken sword, kneeling before the massed flags of 
the Allies, including the Stars and Stripes. 


surrender and the Kaiser would have 

to be removed. Wilson handed over the 
task of formulating the precise terms of 
an armistice to the Allied commanders. 


German U-turn 

By this time, the German armies had 
shown they were able to fight on and 
the prospect of their collapse receded. 
Hindenburg and Ludendorff reversed 
their support for an armistice, 
expressing outrage at Allied terms. On 
October 24, ignoring the government, 
they ordered the German armies to 
fight to the death. Two days later, after 
a row with the Kaiser, Ludendorff was 
replaced by General Wilhelm Groener. 
Hindenburg remained at his post. 
Meanwhile, the German people were 
thrown into confusion by the prospect 
of defeat. The liberalization of Germany 


under Prince Max included the release 
of political prisoners and the 
introduction of freedom of speech. 
Racked by hunger and shortages, 
German cities seethed with unrest. 
The left-wing Independent Social 
Democratic Party, which had deputies 
in the Reichstag and links with radical 
union representatives in factories, 

The estimated 


340,000 number of 


German soldiers who surrendered 
in the last four months of the war. 


advocated the overthrow of the Kaiser. 
Released from prison in October, Karl 
Liebknecht and Rosa Luxemburg, 
leaders of the far-left Spartacus League, 
agitated for a revolutionary upheaval 
to found a socialist state. 


Naval mutiny 

On October 28, the German Admiralty 
ordered the High Seas Fleet at 
Wilhelmshaven to put to sea for a last 
encounter with the Royal 
Navy’s Grand Fleet. 
Blockaded in port for most 
of the war, poorly fed, and 
alienated by arrogant 
officers, German sailors 
were in no mood for a 
death-or-glory sortie. They 


Inciting revolution 

Karl Liebknecht, one of the leaders of 
Germany's Spartacus League, addresses 
a gathering of soldiers and sailors in 
Berlin. Liebknecht wanted a 
Bolshevik-style revolution to make 
Germany a workers’ state. 


Fighting on the streets 
The streets of Berlin saw fighting between soldiers and 
civilians on both sides. German army leaders refused to 
defend the monarchy against armed attack by 
revolutionaries in the crisis of November 1918. 


“The old and rotten, the monarchy has 


Pee |e 
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collapsed... Long live the German Republic!” 


PHILIPP SCHEIDEMANN, DECLARATION FROM THE REICHSTAG BUILDING, NOVEMBER 9, 1918 


refused to sail. The mutiny spread to 

the port city of Kiel, which was taken 

over by revolutionary sailors’ councils, 

modeled on the Russian soviets. 
Through the first week in November, 

the uprising spread. Workers’, soldiers’, 

and sailors’ councils took control of 

cities across Germany. In Munich, 

Independent Socialists led by Kurt 

Eisner declared 

Bavaria a republic. 1 A 

In army units in i z 

Germany, officers 

were disarmed by 

soldiers and stripped of their insignia. 

On the Western Front, discipline held 

and German troops continued fighting. 


Germany becomes a republic 

On the night of November 7, a German 
delegation traveled through Allied lines 
for face-to-face armistice negotiations. 


to strikes in Germany in 1918. 


Before agreement was reached, 
however, the German Empire ceased to 
exist. On November 9, as revolutionary 
upheaval reached Berlin, Prince Max 
handed the chancellorship to moderate 
Social Democrat Friedrich Ebert. 
Meanwhile, another Social Democrat, 
Philipp Scheidemann, on 

his own initiative declared Germany 


a republic. 
MILLION The number Ebert formed a 
of working days lost revolutionary 


government of 
People’s Commissars, 
drawn from the Social Democrats and 
Independent Socialists. Kaiser Wilhelm, 
at the German military headquarters at 
Spa in Belgium, was informed by 
Groener that the army would not fight 
to keep him on the throne. He fled 
across the border into exile in the 
neutral Netherlands. 


| ta 
Balcony speech 
On the afternoon of November 9, 1918, German Social 
Democrat politician Philipp Scheidemann announced 
the creation of a German Republic, addressing a crowd 
from a balcony of the Reichstag building in Berlin. 


After the war, a liberal democratic 
government came to power in 
Germany but it was undermined 
by right-wing militarists. 


THE WEIMAR REPUBLIC 

After the Armistice 322-33 >), efforts to 
turn Germany into a revolutionary socialist 
State failed. An uprising in Berlin led by the 
Spartacists was suppressed in January 1919. 
Germany emerged as the center-left 
Weimar Republic. 


1 A The number of years that 
the German Weimar 

Republic lasted, before Adolf 

Hitler was appointed chancellor. 


The Treaty of Versailles 338-39 >) was 
signed by German delegates under duress in 
June 1919. Right-wing militarists, including 
Hindenburg and Ludendorff, created the 
myth that the German army had lost due 

to a “stab in the back” by Jews and 
socialist subversives. 
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The signing of the Armistice 

In a train car in the Foret de Compiégne, the leader of 
the German delegation, Matthias Erzberger, faces 
Marshal Ferdinand Foch across the table on which the 
Armistice will be signed. 


BEFORE 


In autumn 1918, the deterioration of 
Germany's military situation and the 
collapse of its allies forced the 
country’s leaders to seek an armistice. 


DEFEAT ON ALL FRONTS 

The success of Allied armies on the Western 
Front culminated in the breaching of the 
Hindenburg Line « 312-13 in late 
September. Meanwhile, the defeat of 
Bulgaria left the Allies free to march through 
the Balkans, with French and Serbian troops 
reaching Belgrade on November 5. Turkey 
agreed to an armistice « 316-17 on 
October 30. Austria-Hungary was 
defeated by the Italians << 318-19 at 
Vittorio Veneto and signed an armistice on 
November 3. Germany was in the grip of 
revolution, leading to the fall of the Kaiser 
and the proclamation of a republic on 
November 9 «« 320-21. 


The Armistice 


On November 11, 1918, an armistice brought an end to more than four years of slaughter. There 
were scenes of rejoicing on city streets in the victorious countries, but relief and pride were 
tempered by grief for the fallen. In the defeated countries, chaos and bitterness reigned. 


n the night of November 7, 
O a German delegation, headed by 

the respected politician Matthias 
Erzberger, was taken to Rethondes in 
eastern France. Supreme Commander 
of the Allied Armies Marshal Ferdinand 
Foch and other Allied officers awaited 
their arrival on a train in a siding in the 
Foret de Compiégne. 

The Allies had agreed to present 

harsh armistice terms. Germany was 
to withdraw all of its troops from 
France, Belgium, and Alsace-Lorraine; 
German territory on the west bank of 
the Rhine would be occupied by Allied 
troops, who would also hold 
bridgeheads across the Rhine; and 
large quantities of military equipment, 
surface warships, and submarines were 
to be handed over to the Allies. The 
naval blockade of Germany would 
continue to operate. 


Foch was not certain that Germany 
would accept these terms, which by 
rendering their country indefensible 
effectively constituted a surrender 
rather than a cessation of hostilities. 
Allied attacks on the Western Front 
continued unabated, as did planning 
for future operations, into 1919. 
Opinion among Allied generals was 
divided. British commander Field 
Marshal Douglas Haig, impressed by the 


strength of German resistance, was eager 


for an immediate end to the fighting. 
American General John Pershing hoped 
the Germans would reject the Armistice 
so that they could be more thoroughly 
beaten in battle. “What I dread,” 
Pershing said, “is that Germany doesn’t 
know that she is licked.” 

Any possibility of the Germans 
rejecting the Armistice terms was 
annulled by the outbreak of revolution 


at home. The newly installed 
government of the German Republic, 
proclaimed on November 9, was fully 
occupied with establishing a hold on 


power in Berlin. 
5 00 The number of 
rj locomotive engines 
that were to be surrendered to the 
Allies by the Germans under the 
terms of the Armistice. 


On the evening of November 10, a 
telegram from the government 
authorized Erzberger to accept the 
Allied terms. Around 2am on the 
morning of November 11, the German 
delegation stepped down from their 
train and walked on planks across 
muddy ground to Foch’s train car. For 
the following three hours, various 
points in the Armistice agreement were 


Cheering for victory 

Soldiers of the Irish Guards raise their 
helmets aloft to cheer the 
announcement of the Armistice at 
Maubeuge in northern France. 


discussed, but there were 
no real negotiations. 
Erzberger read out a 
statement of protest, 
concluding: “A people of 
70 million are suffering, 
but they are not dead.” 

At 5:10am the Armistice 
was signed by Foch and 
British First Sea Lord 
Admiral Rosslyn Wemyss 
for the Allies, and by 
Erzberger and three of his 
colleagues for Germany. 

It was agreed that, since it 
was the eleventh day of the 
eleventh month, hostilities would cease 
at llam, to complete the coincidence. 


The last shots 

The war continued until the last 
minute. Everywhere, Allied troops 
were advancing. The Belgians had just 
retaken Ghent, the Canadians Mons, 


Shanksgiving Dav 
at Cagle Hut, £ondou 
November 28! 1914, 


Celebratory feast 

The annual Thanksgiving celebrations had special 
significance for Americans in November 1918. As this 
menu shows, the traditional turkey dinner was served in 
London to American soldiers who had survived the war. 


and the Americans Mézieéres. There 
were 11,000 Allied casualties on the 
morning of November 11, as officers 
ordered attacks to seize key points 
ahead of the cease-fire. Outside Mons, 
three British soldiers who had survived 
four years of combat were killed by a 
burst of machine gun fire. 

Canadian Private George Price is 
recognized as the last British and 
Commonwealth fatality of the war, 
shot dead by a sniper at 10:58. 
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“Alo more 


slaughter, no more 


THE ARMISTICE 


/ 


maiming, no more mud and 
blood, and no more killing.” 


BRITISH LIEUTENANT R.G. DIXON, ROYAL ARTILLERY, ON THE ARMISTICE 


As the watches of the officers ticked to 
11 o’clock, the order was given to cease 
firing. An uncanny silence fell along 
the front. Soldiers realized, with 
amazement, that the war really had 
stopped. As the guns fell silent, 
reactions were mixed. At the front, 
there was no fraternization between 
opposing troops. Allied soldiers still 
manned their positions, while to the 
rear reactions ranged from decorous 
ceremonies to riotous celebrations 
with the local population. 


Public reactions 

The most joyous scenes took place in 
Allied cities. In London’s Trafalgar 
Square, on Broadway in New York, and 
along the Seine in Paris, crowds danced 
and sang. Political leaders—Georges 
Clemenceau in France, David Lloyd 
George in Britain—made speeches. In 
some places, such as Chicago and 
Melbourne, Australia, celebrations 
degenerated into disorder. More 
frequently, well-behaved street parties 
took place, as families waited to be 
reunited with loved ones. 

For many people, in mourning for 
relatives killed in the fighting or struck 
down by the deadly influenza epidemic 
then sweeping the world, the rejoicing 
seemed inappropriate. The family of 
the English poet Wilfred Owen 


Anglo-American celebrations 

In Paris, on November 11, 1918, two British soldiers, an 
American sailor, and an American nurse celebrate the 
Armistice together. An apparently interminable conflict 
had come to a surprisingly sudden end. 


received the telegram announcing his 
death in combat as the bells were 
ringing for the Armistice. In Belgium, 
celebration of the German defeat 

was accompanied by retribution 
against collaborators and profiteers. 
Belgian women alleged to have had 
relationships with German soldiers 
were forced to walk naked through the 
streets with their heads shaved, and 
traders believed to have exploited food 
shortages for profit had their shops 
looted and burned. 

There was no rejoicing in the defeated 
countries. In Germany, shock and 
bitterness were widespread among 
civilians who had thought their 
country would win the war and 
soldiers who could not believe the 


AFTER 


The Armistice was followed by a peace 
conference in Paris in 1919, at which 
the victors discussed the terms to be 
imposed on the defeated. 


THE FALLOUT 
The delay in finalizing peace terms slowed the 
demobilization of Allied armies, and 
soldiers demanded the right to go home. Many 
civilians in Germany and former Austria- 
Hungary suffered hardship due to the 
continuing Allied blockade and economic and 
political dislocation. All countries experienced 
high death rates from an influenza 
pandemiic that in total probably killed more 
people than the war. The Treaty of 
Versailles 338-39 >), signed by the 
Germans under protest in June 1919, formally 
ended the war. Matthias : 
Erzberger was assassinated by oA 
‘ 
German nationalist extremists 
in 1921 for his “crime” in 
signing the Armistice. 


SPANISH FLU OVERTAKES THE ANGEL OF PEACE 


German army had been beaten. One 
corporal, Adolf Hitler, heard the news 
of the Armistice while in the hospital 
recovering from a gas attack. In his 
memoirs, Mein Kampf, he described his 
anguish at the realization that four 
years of fighting had “all been in vain.” 
The reactions of men such as Hitler to 
the experience of defeat were to 
become a dangerous factor in postwar 
German political life. 


Victory parade 

French civilians and American soldiers celebrate the 
conclusion of the war. The collapse of the German 
army led the country’s leaders to sign an armistice 
with the Allies on November 11, 1918. 


